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voters which the opposition papers told before the 
election, the Republican triumph in New Hamp- 
shire must be esteemed as one of principle instead 
of money. 


| ual delegate from Richmond County to whatever | 
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conventions are held by New York Republicans, 
and has occupied with honor many positions of 
trust and trouble which had no money in them. 
No man in New York—NSenator Conkling not ex- 
cepted—has done the administration better ser+ 
vice; whatever he has said from the stump in 
the State has been truthful and effective, while 
from the editorial chair of Harper's Weekly he has 
spoken to the whole nation with an effectiveness 
which most other American editors have coveted. 
His faithfulness to the cause of civil service reform, 


| and his trust, after all others had ceased to hope, 


in the sincerity of the administration on this sub- 


prepayment of postage throughout the United States and Canada | J°¢t» are gratefully remembered by most Republi- 


by the publishers, instead of by the subscribers, as heretofore. To | 


cans who are not office-holders. But it was whis- 


| pered abroad that Mr. Curtis doubted the fitness of 
Money Remittanees.—Remit by Postal Money Order, Check, | 


Senator Conkling for the Republican candidacy, 
and that he objected to the pledging of the New 
York delegation for a candidate who could not suc- 
ceed, so a great deal of political machinery which is 
supposed to belong to the administration was put 
in motion to defeat him. Fortunately for the 


| State and the party, the Staten Islanders refused 


; ee - - | to be ‘‘managed,” and Mr. Curtis was elected a 
In spite of all the ugly stories of bribery of | 


delegate to the Convention. 





It is possible that in the increasing distrust with 


| which the Democracy is regarded, such disgrace- 


Of the two great parties, the Demo- | 


erats had by far the most urgent need of a victory | 


in New Hampshire, and it would be injustice to | 


them to imagine that they did not realize this, 
and use money as freely as their opponents did. 


to remove that distrust of Democracy which the 
action and inaction of the majority in the House 
have increased. A horse lame in one leg is very 


ful ingratitude and incapacity as that attempted 
in Mr. Curtis’s case may not seriously weaken the 
Republican party, but it is worth while to con- 
template how little can be the ability for good in 


! a clique which exists not through its own strength, 
But neither Democratic money nor Republican | 


shortcomings and misdeeds were strong enough | 


unsatisfactory as a conveyancer, but one with | 


two lame legs is worse, particularly when he has 
the additional infirmity of total blinduess, and 
gives way toa malicious propensity for kicking his 
best friends. 


Mr. Dana’s nomination as minister to England 
does not find favor with the Senate Committee, 
charges political and professional having been 
urged as disqualifications. The most trustworthy 
commentators agree, however, that no case has 
been authoritatively established against him. The 
charge is that,he dishonestly made use of Mr. W. B. 
Lawrence's edition of Wheaton’s International 
Law in the preparation of a revised edition. There 
are unquestionably painful and puzzling eireum- 
stances about the affair. Wheaton having died, 
leaving his family without property, Mr. Law- 
rence undertook to edit his works for their benefit. 
This he did with such learning and judgment that 
the edition proved a very valuable contribution to 
professional literature. Then came the war,.and 
Mr. Lawrence fell under suspicion of disloyalty, and 
the exalted and somewhat fanatical patriotism of 
the day demanded an edition of Wheaton from 
which all taint of ‘‘ copperheadism ” should be ex- 
purgated. Mr. Dana undertook the work, and, 
partly through carelessness, partly through acci- 
dent, left open the door for a charge of literary 
piracy. The matter has never been finally adju- 
dicated, and his culpability is still an open ques- 
tion, technically considered. On the strength of the 
ease as it stands, however, he has been ‘‘ done for,” 
so far as concerns the Democratic Senators, 
through the influence of Mr. Lawrence: and it is 
sufficient to say that Gen. Butler has undermined 
his reputation with many Republicans by repre- 
senting him in the dreadful character of a ‘* bolter”’ 
when “regular” nominations were under consid- 
eration. At this writing Mr. Dana has not been 
heard by the Senate Committee in his own de- 
fense, but will be before a final decision is reached 
in his case. 


Items of local politics have seldom any claim to 
national interest, but an exception occurs in the 
ease of the late election in Richmond County, 
New York, of delegates to the State Convention 
which is to nominate delegates to the Republican 
Presidential Convention. Mr. George William 
Curtis is, by reason of his unusual ability, con- 
scientiousness, patriotism, and lack of any axes 
to grind for himeelf and friends, a sort of perpet- 








but because of the weakness of its enemies. There 
never was a time when the Republican party so 
sorely needed the counsel and guidance of men of 
Mr. Curtis’s character as it does now. The old 
party managers, with their whitewash brushes, 
may still be trusted by the eighty thousand or 
more of office-holders, but the remaining members 
of the party have learned by sad experience the 
difference between whitewash and reform, and 
they will have none of the former. Ifa serious 
rupture of the party is avoided, it will only be 
through the efforts and the assurances of men of 
character. Principle is too much to expect from 
men who live by polities, but ordinary policy 
would seem to dictate that they temporarily drop 
to the rear rather than run the risk of being per- 
manently ruined. 





There may have been some errors of logic in the 
process by which the New York Paper-Money 
Democrats—in State Convention assembled last 
week—persuaded themselves that they were the 
real Democracy of the State, but the correctness 
of their statement is none the less patent. It is 
the misfortune of the New York Democracy that, 
while it has among its members many wise and 
conscientious men, its majorities are nearly always 
made in the most ignorant quarters of the large 
cities. The inhabitants of these quarters are in- 
flationists, almost to a man, and although they 
vote the regular ticket of the party when the said 
party has but one ticket, yet in case of a split, 
none of them can be trusted to vote for the ‘‘ Free 
Trade, Hard Money and Home Rule” principles 
to which an intelligent minority is fondly hoping 
to commit the party. This state of affairs reflects 
no discredit upon the best Democrats, but it shows 
how little cause there is for hope in this party in 
New York or any other Eastern State. 


Most American politicians who devote an occa- 
sional moment to the doings of other people than 
ours must have been rudely startled last week to 
read that M. Thiers, who is old enough to know 
better, declined the Senatorship to which he was 
elected, and preferred to remain a deputy. The 
only reason of the ex-President’s action seems to 
have been that he thoroughly understood the 
dutiessof a deputy, and believed, therefore, that 
he could be most useful in the Lower House. 
The American politician can easily see from 
Thiers’s action why it is that France is always in 
trouble; men of ability are not devoted to their 
country’s service. Would any member of our 
own Lower House decline a Senatorship? Not 
one. If he did not feel qualified for the new 
position he would be patriotic enough to make 
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good his deficiencies : he would not hesitate even 
to devote a whole fortnight to the study of 
finance, as at least one popular Senator is known 
to have done, nor would he let the cost of a clerk 
capable of preparing speeches stand in the way 
of his duty to his country. And yet there have 
been patriots whose willingness to respond to 
the invitation, ‘‘come up higher,” was unpro- 
ductive of good to the government which they so 
devoutly loved. If Andrew Johnson had re- 
mained Mayor of Greenville, in which position he 
displayed adequate ability: if General Babeock 
had devoted his undoubted talents as an engineer 
to publie works on the frontiers or the coast, in- 
stead of at the National capital; if Mr. Shepherd, 
who is an excellent plumber, had laid pipe only 
for the distribution of water and burning gas; if 
General Schenck had refused to leave the bar at 
which he was so successful; if Belknap had pre- 
ferred not to leave his office as a collector of 
internal revenue ; and Pinchback had continued 
to devote his undeniable powers and perceptions 
to the ‘‘roustabout” duties which he knew so 
well, how useful each of these gentlemen might 
have remained, and how much less misery a suf- 
fering public would have been called upon to 
endure! 


A metric treaty has been agreed upon by the 
authorized representatives of the following nae 
tions, namely : the United States, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Argentine Republic, Den- 
mark, Spain, France, Italy, Peru, Portugal, 
Russia, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey 
and Venezuela. ‘The final ratification of the 
treaty will, it is hoped, be shortly effected. It 
was submitted to our own Senate by the President 
on Thursday, and it is understood that the other 
nations interested will promptly take action in 
regard to its practical working within their re- 
spective territories. The treaty contemplates a 
central bureau of weights and measures at Paris, 
where the machinery of an international system 
shall be operated and differences settled at the 
joint expense of the contracting parties. The 
treaty does not appear to bind those who accept 
it to introduce the metric system by special en- 
actment, though no doubt many of them will do 
so, and, at any rate, the association of nations 
will tend strongly to harmenize measures both of 
weight, bulk and value. (Great Britain, it will be 
observed, is not counted in. She will probably 
cling to the awkward old ways until her relations 
with the rest of the world compel a change. 


That ever present and always perplexing ques- 
tion as to the treatment of the insane has just 
received a comprehensive examination at the 
hands of Dr. H. B. Wilbur, who was last year sent 
akroad as a Commissioner of the State of New 
York to examine European asylums and report 
upon them with a view to the possible improve- 
inent of similar institutions in this country. One 
of his most interesting conclusions is in regard to 
manual labor as a means of favorably influencing 
patients. Of late years in this country the belief 
that such labor was beneficial has been modi- 
fied until only about 18 per cent. of male in- 
mates are employed. In Great Britain, on the 
other hand, from 40 to 68 per cent. of the inmates 
are kept at work with manifest advantage to 
their mental and physical health, and with a de- 
cided reduction in running expenses as regards 
means of restraint. Dr. Wilbur remarked the 
physical superiority of foreign patients over our 
own, and is inclined in a great degree to ascribe it 
to this simple means. It may, perhaps, be clear 
to some of our economists that useful labor as a 
remedial agent for lunatics is open to the same 
objections as is convict labor—as a corrective for 
our criminal classes during their periods of en- 
forced retirement from public life. 


—— -_——- 





Governor Tilden, it would seem, has been con- 
vinced that convict labor must not be permitted 
in our reformatory institutions to any considera- 
ble extent. He has therefore vetoed the carefully 
prepared bill, giving the proper Commissioners 
powers to establish such systems of labor. We 
cannot but think that this is a mistaken conces- 
sion to the demands of uvreflecting men, To 
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maintain in idleness a class which is predisposed 
to avoid all kinds of work, except such as involves 
the acquisition of that which does not belong to 
them, is very questionable policy. There is always 
enough work to be done in the world of a char- 
acter which need not seriously interfere with any 
one’s market. Perhaps the bill may be improved, 
but the first consideration in any event is to make 
the convicts work out a part at least of the debt 
which they owe to the community. Honest in- 
dustry may be trusted to gain more indirectly 
than it will lose directly by such competition. 





It may or may not be true, as stated, that sev- 
eral of the churches in this city, won over by Mr. 
Sankey and his chorus at the Hippodrome, have 
decided to dismmiss or reduce their paid choirs and 
go back to congregational singing. If such is the 
fact, it will not be the least important result of 
the revivalists’ visit to New York. These 
churches will, in the first place, find relief from 
an item of expense which is kept up, principally, 
because custom demands it; and in the second 
place, they will come to realize how far singing, 
individually and collectively, may be made a help- 
ful act of worship. The principle of congrega- 
tional singing, of course, does not necessarily 
exclude a choir, if a church chooses to Keep one. 
In such case its functions are simply changed ; 
where before it might have been able to draw the 
worshipers’ attention away from Watts and 
Toplady and Heber to Mozart and Mendelssohn, it 
now has only to act as a leader in the hymn 
singing. 

Whatever else is exhibited at the Centennial, 
we may be sure of one thing—there will be a very 
full exhibition of manners. It is expected thata 
large space will be devoted to this department. 
Some visitors will make an exhibition of them- 
selves, and these in turn will watch the exhibition 
of others. To make an impartial award for excel- 
lence in this class must put the judges to their 
wits ends! Much it. is to be feared that in our 
eager curiosity to see what material progress we 
have made during our first hundred years, we shall 
be surprised to find how little headway we have 
made in the art and grace of manners. If the 
Ameriean nation is going to Philadelphia to 
hurry and crowd and jostle and squeeze its way 
through the Exhibition, like a hungry set of pas- 
sengers stopping ‘five minutes for refreshments” 
at Sandwich Station, let it be polite enough at 
least to invite its foreign friends to stay at home. 
Such a time can be thoroughly enjoyed enly when 
we are by ourselves. 





THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE SAB- 
BATH. 


N our Saviour’s life upon earth there is no- 

where exhibited a wanton contempt of any law, 
or custom, or usage. His life was in every respect 
that of a devout Jew—with this exception, that 
he always observed the interior meaning of every 
law and institution, and conformed himself to 
that ; and when the spirit of a law required that 
its letter should be broken, he did not hesitate to 
break it. Thatis to say, an institution designed 
to promote justice must not itself stand in the 
way of justice, as by change of times and customs 
it may be made to do. 

The Sabbath day, for example, was meant to be 
a mercy ; and our Saviour observed it in manner 
according to the custom of the Jews. But the 
Jewish observance of the Sabbath was not at all 
like that of the Puritan. The institution was 
what its name signified—a day of rest. It is true 
that the Jews made it also a day of instruction ; 
but with this exception it was not a day of so- 
briety, in the ordinary sense of that word. It was 
a day of household joy. It was a day on which 
Christ himself went out to dine. There are vari- 
ous indications that social enjoyment was not 
deemed inconsistent with the Jewish idea of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath; and our Saviour ob- 
served the day in that spirit. Whenever an at- 
tempt was made to enforce its observance in a 
narrow, mechanical way, so as to make it a bur- 
den instead of a joy, he refused to comply. 

In our own times, even among Christians of the 
most devoted fype, the old Puritanie strictness of 
Sabbath-keeping is very much relaxed. For in- 
stance, no one now insists that hotels ought not 
to be kept open on Sunday, although keeping 
them open absorbs time and almost prevents the 
servants from having anything like a Sabbath 
day's rest. For the sake of the greater humanity, 
of the large number of guests whose wants are to 





be supplied, the institution, as respects the smaller 
number, is partly overruled. When horse rail- 
ways were first introduced in the cities, many 
Christians objected to the running of the cars on 
Sunday; but now thousands ride in them to 
church, and thank God that the poor man 
has at last found his carriage. But where the day 
is treated in such a way that the poor suffer and 
the rich do not, it is broken. There are a great 
many ways in which the Sabbath can be broken 
by observing it. We believe that a great many 
people who are strict in regard to family devo- 
tions, who go to Sunday-school before going to 
chureh, and after church go to Sunday-school 
again, and then attend a prayer-meeting in the 
evening, break the Sabbath as much as if they 
were to go out and play ball. That is to say, they 
make an intemperate use of the day, a use that 
wears them out. They do not make it a day of 
rest in any proper sense of the word. 

Any use of the Sabbath day which tends to re- 
strict the happiness and benefit of man is a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Sabbath ; and any use of 
the day which tends to promote kind feelings and 
purer and healthier lives is right. The matter 
cannot be regulated by prescription and ordi- 
nance alone. Men must be clearly convinced that 
it is not merely a church day, but the poor man’s 
day, the common people’s day ; that it comes to 
them with the authority of its beneficence, and 
that it guards health, virtue, liberty, and the com- 
mon welfare. The Sabbath will be defended 
when it is seen to be the charter of the poor 
man’s rights. 

All the world will agree that one day of rest in 
every week is eminently desirable, both for the 
body and for the mind. All the world will agree 
that one day in every week may well be employed 
as a day for moral instruction—a day on which 
men shall have their thoughts turned toward 
heaven and the invisible truths of the spiritual 
realm. Every father or mother who has children 
to bring up is interested in the preservation of 
the Sabbath day. But if it be made chiefly re- 
strictive, if its humanity be disregarded, and all 
joy be taken out of it, and children shiver around 
it as if it were an iceberg; if the church people 
co not make it pleasant and honorable, and if 
they think more of the sacred day than of the souls 
of men and of their cheerful happiness, the Sab- 
bath will soon be beaten down among us, and the 
community will not protect it. We believe the 
Sabbath carries in it such mercies that we can- 
not afford to lose it, and we look upon a compul- 
sory observance of it as the worst foe ithas. A 
sweet-minded view of Sunday is to be eminently 
desired, and a sour-minded view of it is to be 
eminently shunned, 








NO TIME FOR CROAKING. 


HE country is not yet recovered from the 
shock produced by the recent disclosures of 
fraud in high places ; nor is such recovery desir- 
able until the great body of honest citizens has 
been aroused to some course of action adapted to 
stay the progress of corruption and secure an 
honest administration of public affairs. The pre- 
vailing excitement, though marked by some very 
undesirable features, is, on the whole, as whole- 
some as it is inevitable. It would be a sign of 
hopeless degeneracy and moral ruin if such dis- 
closures did not awaken a strong and uncontrolla- 
ble excitement among the people, and raise a 
blush of shame and indignation on their faces. 
But while it would be a sin toattempt to allay or 
diminish the popular abhorrence of official fraud 
and malfeasance, there is occasion for warning all 
good citizens against the danger of becoming 
croakers rather than reformers, and of falling into 
a state of chronic despair in regard to the condi- 
tion of the Republic, than which nothing could 
be worse, or more gratifying to the thieves and 
plunderers whose crimes have so startled and 
shocked us. Despair is but another name for 
paralysis, which is the sure forerunner of death ; 
and the man who allows himself to become a 
croaker is a moral and social paralytic, powerless 
for good, potent only for evil. Nations as well ao 
individuals are ‘‘saved by hope”; and what we 
are now concerned most strenuously to insist 
upon is, that there is abundant ground for hope 
and no reason for despair as fo the conditton of 
the country. Bad as the recent developments are, 
they are no whit worse, on the whole, than those 
which have marked the history of governments in 
all ages and in every civilized nation. If it were 
worth while, we might easily prove this by abun- 
dant citations of well-established facts. We might 
also prove that the evils of the present time, in 














our own country, taking all the qualifying cireum- 
stances into acgount, are neither worse nor more 
discouraging than those which were encountered 
by our fathers, We often hear men. talk as if 
corruption in gevernment officials were something 
altogether uncommon in the United States until 
within a recent period, whereas every generation 
has had its official thieves, and its croakers, too. 
Not a single Administration of the National Gov- 
ernment, from the time of Washington unto this 
day, that has not been stained by fraud in a 
greater or less degree. The increase in offense’ of 
this sort has not, we sincerely believe, been 
greater than the increase of population. If we 
could see, as in a kaleidoscope, pictures of the real 
condition of the country in each successive period 
of our history, we should be convinced that noth- 
ing new or strange is happening to us now. It is 
an old, old story, very black, to be sure, but not 
so black as to warrant us in despairing of the 
Republic. 

When we have said all that can with truth be 
affirmed in regard to the disclosures which have 
lately surprised and startled the country, we 
must not forget that the great majority of men in 
official station are still probably honest, and that 
in the popular indignation, so quickly aroused 
and so intense, we have a guaranty that the coun- 
try issound at heart, and that the great mass of 
honest citizens will speedily find a way of circum- 
scribing if not of wholly removing the evils which 
they so deeply lament. Let us not, therefore, be 
discouraged, as if the world were suddenly coming 
to an end, and the Republic about to collapse. 
Let us scorn to be croakers and wailers at a time 
like this, and give ourselves, heart and soul, to 
the work of reform and purification. There are 
symptoms of health in the body politic that 
should encourage us to put forth our best exer- 
tions for its complete renovation. Above all, let 
us loose the ties which bind us to party, and be 
willing to co-operate with those who, in good 
faith, are prepared to enter into a political com- 
bination to drive all knaves from places of trust 
and put the Government into the hands of honest 
and incorruptible men. 





THE MORALITY OF MEDALS. 


FTER the Centennial Exhibition—what ? 
A perfect deluge of medals, prizes and di- 
plomas. 

The moment Philadelphia is deserted, adver- 
tisers and venders of goods may be expected to 
take the field with arush. John Smith and Com- 
pany, dealers in prime flour, will have it known 
from Maine to Texas that the International Jury 
has awarded their house the first prize—bronze 
medal and blue ribbon—for growing and grinding 
the finest brand of cereals in the country. Across 
the way from them, Jones and Doe will publish it 
abroad that their soap, by virtue of a similar 
piece of bronze, surpasses all other soaps extant. 
And what an endless list of articles will take up 
the tune—first prize pianos, prize starch, prize 
ink, prize leather, prize syrup, prize silks, prize 
candy, prize what-not—all duly stamped, dis- 
played, and hawked about to catch the post-cen- 
tennial eye and ear! 

Far be it from any one to protest against this 
system of awards. We are told that, to a certain 
degree, it brings out the ingenuity of a people 
and encourages progress towards perfection in 
the arts; in manufactures, and in all mechanical 
processes. Give a man the chance to tell the 
world that in a competition for superiority in the 
department of production, he leads the list, and 
the incentive to tax his powers to the utmost 
to produce superior results is irresistible. In this 
light the system pays. Our industrial and social 
economy is the gainer by it; and, moreover, it 
opens the door to fortunes. The broom that at 
the coming Exhibition shall prove itself capable, 
upon trial, of sweeping up a trifle more dust, ina 
given space and in a given space of time, than 
any other broom made in either hemisphere will— 
depend upon it !—be sent traveling up and down 
the country sounding its own trumpet, from 
town to city, from house to house, from garret to 
cellar, as the unequaled, Centennial, bronze 
medal, blue ribbon broom. Bridget will sweep 
with it as she never swept before, and the maker 
thereof will laugh and swell with pride and riches. 

Now, we make no complaint over this—none 
whatever. We will even buy the broom when it 





comes along. But what we insist upon—meaning 
we, the people of these United States—is that the 
said broom shall in every case come up to ‘the 
sounding voice of the inanifesto;” it must be the 
Here lies the morality 


broom of the exhibition, 
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or immorality of this system of awards. Under 
the cloak of a medal we may have offered to us in 
the country the cheapest sort of an article, what- 
ever it may be—broom, melodeon, coffee-grinder 
or broadcloth. From a distant village comes the 
complaint of a pastor’s wife that the last barrel of 
flour purchased for her household, marked ‘‘su- 
perfine,” was sweet at both ends, but sour, irre- 
coverably sour, in the middle. How many Cen- 
tennial medals and diplomas will cover similar 
deceits ? There will be some, beyond question, 
and it accordingly becomes the public, before the 
Exhibition opens, to throw out a hint to its man- 
agers to make an improvement upon the usual plan 
of awards. The Centennial Commission has already 
taken one step in advance of European commissions 
in requiring the judges not only to examine every 
article with great care, but also to make out writ- 
ten reports on ‘the inherent and comparative 
merits of each product thought worthy of an 
award, setting forth the properties and qualities, 
presenting the considerations forming the ground 
of the award, and avouching each report by the 
signatures of its authors.” This, evidently, is as 
it should be. Why not now go still further, and 
demand of the exhibitors that they also shall be 
equally conscientious in the use of the honors 
awarded them? Bind them, every honest man 
wil] say, to sell nothing under the color of their 
prizes that is not equal to what they exhibit, and 
pronounce a forfeiture of the award whenever the 
contrary is found to be the case. Beyond the 
propriety of such a course, it devolves upon us, 
also, to disabuse the Old World visitors of the no- 
tion that we are a peculiar people, that we favor 
wooden nutmegs, that we prefer shoes with paste- 
board interiors, that we make things one way and 
mark them another, or that we have a habit of 
earting dynamite in dry-goods cases. Let us have 
fair and honest awards, and everything fair and 
honest thereafter. 





THE WORD FOR THE HOUR. 
A N unexpected pressure upon our columns 
last week crowded out the following con- 
densed statement of the Union League Club reso- 
lutions, adopted ata special meeting a few days 
befcre. Asa imatter of news they are, of course, 
passés; but their substantial rightness in the 
present junction of affairs is so manifest that we 
are fain to give them to our readers even at this 
somewhat late date. 

This action on the part of the Union League 
Club is a most encouraging sign of the times, and 
if the example of independence thus set is prompt- 
ly followed by Republican voters in other States, 
the Presidential election of the Centennial year 
may bring deliverance to the Nation from the 
worst and most dangerous of its troubles. 

At a meeting of the Club held on Thursday 
evening last, Judge Emott, one of the most hon- 
ored members of our State Judiciary, introduced 
a series of resolutions, reviewing the present 
political situation, and setting forth, with great 
clearness, the measures required for the public 
safety. These resolutions, which, after eloquent 
remarks by the mover, by Parke Godwin, Jackson 
8S. Schultz, and others, were enthusiastically and 

‘unanimously adopted, may be thus summarized : 

1. In view of the recent and repeated exposures 
of corruption and fraud in the administration of 
pubiice affairs, the welfare of the Republican 
party, as well as of the country, demands a 
searching and thorough investigation of the con- 
dition and conduct of every branch of the public 
service, to the end that all corrupt practices may 
be brought to light, and that all who have abused 
and betrayed their public trusts, whatever may 
be their station, may be exposed and punished. 

2. The exclusive management and control of 
the local affairs of the Republican party in this 

‘State, and particularly in this city, by an organ- 
ized machinery of office-holders, which suppresses 
and ignores the real voice of the voters of the 
party, is an intolerable grievance, to which we 
refuse any longer to submit. 

8. The purpose which has been openly avowed 
and threatened to be put into practical operation, 
of sending to the National Convention at Cincin- 
nati a delegation from the State of New York 
pledged or committed beforehand to the support 
of particular candidates, is a gross violation of 
the first principles of Republican institutions, and 
an outrage upon the rights and wishes of the 
great majority of the party. We insist upon a 
delegation from this State wholly unpacked and 
unpledged, who shall be untrammeled and free to 
chcose from among all the candidates that may 

‘be brought before the Convention; and unless 





this can be conceded to us, we refuse to be bound 
by its action. 

4. Desiring, as we most earnestly do, the success 
of the Republican party in the next Presidential 
election, and believing that the best interests of 
the country require the election by that party of 


a President from its ranks, we desire promptly | 


and explicitly to avow our conviction that such 
success is not possible unless the candidate be a 
man who is not only identified with its great prin- 
ciples and possessed by a proud appreciation of 


its past services, and who will be recognized by | 


the common judgment of the country as fitted by 
ability and experience for the responsibilities of 
his high office, but also a man who has had no 
connection, direct or indirect, with the errors and 
abuses which have brought reproach upon the 
fair name of the country and the party, who is 
above any suspicion of sympathy or association 
with those who have been guilty of these abuses, 
and whose name and career shall be in themselves 
a guaranty @f a complete renovation of the public 
service, of a thorough purging of official abuses, 
and of an administration of the government upon 
principles of honesty, economy, intelligence, and 
fidelity to public trusts. 

The resolutions of which the above is the sub- 
stance are to be engrossed in the form of a me- 
morial and offered for signature to the Republican 
voters of the city, most of whom, we venture to 
predict, will be eager by affixing their names to 
declare their hearty approval of the principles 
therein set forth. 





NOTES. 


—Asa postscript to the statement of Mr. Dana’s 
case as given on the first page, we may add as we go 
to press that the President refuses to withdraw his 
nomination, and tbat the certainty of his final rejec- 
tion by the Senate is by no means assured. Ina letter 
to the Trilune, which has been extensively quoted, 
General Butler used an extract from an English letter 
referring to Mr. Dana’s edition of Wheaton as ‘‘the 
coolest piece of literary piracy,” ete. It now appears, 
on the authority of the Boston Advertiser, that Prof. 
Abdy wrote that letter in reply to Mr. Lawrence's 
statement of his own case, and without having care- 
fully reviewed the two books. Mr. Dana wrote, asking 
an explanation, and Prof. Abdy replied to this effect, 
adding that the first letter was a privateand somewhat 
hasty one, the publication of which he would have 
prevented had it been within his power. 


—Ex-Minister Schenck went promptly to Wash- 
ington on his arrival, and, according to the interview- 
ers, looks forward courageously to his examination 
before the Investigating Committee. That he may 
triumphantly refute the stories that have been told to 
his discredit is the hope of every honest American who 
is not suffering from chronic *‘ journalism” or the kin- 
dred ailments attendant upon too much partisanship. 


—Fourteen tons of silver coin are on their way 
to Washington from California in anticipation of the 
pending resumption of specie payment at the Treas- 
ury. Those of us who remember the circulation of 
small change in coin will be glad to see it once more, 
but it is perhaps a question whether the younger gen- 
eration which has no associations therewith will take 
kindly at first to a medium of exchange which, while 
itis cleaner and less destructible, is heavier and not 
so easily carried in considerable quantities. There is a 
story that this silver movement is *‘ put up” by the 
‘*Bonanza”’ interest in order to get its products on 
the market. Whether this be true or not, it is certain 
that the relative value of silver as compared with gold 
has fallen since the Nevada discoveries, and it is this 
fact which makes resumption in silver possible at this 
time. However it comes about, we are glad to see it, 
and the House of Representatives has taken occasion 
to express itself very opportunely, by a vote which 
was all but a tie, against the repeal of the Resumption 
Bill. A two-thirds vote is required, so we may feel 
tolerably confident. 

—We have received the first number of the Chero- 
kee Advocate, published at Tahlequah, Iudian Terri- 
tory, as the official organ of the Cherokee nation. Our 
acquaintance with its columns is not as yet sufficiently 
familiar to justify a sweeping approval of its senti- 
ments; but it takes at the outset a position as regards 
the inviolability of Indian Territory which will meet 
with the approval of all save covetous frontiersmen 
and the advocates of infringing railroad grants. Be- 
sides, it evinces such sound sense in the matter of 
poetical contributions that our collective editorial 
heart goes out in sympathy toward it. Would that 
we had convenient to our office an equally trust worthy 
referee. ‘ We bave,”’ it says, “‘had an offer of contri- 
butions from one or two poets, or *‘ poem-writers,’ as 
cne perhaps better expresses it. To this higher class 
of composers we would say, ‘ Unfortunately we are 
no critic of verse. But we have a friend, a shoemaker, 
who is an adept in that line, and anything he will 
approve we shall be glad to publish.’ ”’ 


—A convention of ministers and laymen, similar 
to the one held a few months since at Philadelphia, is 





called to meet in New York city, March 29th and 30th. 
As it will be conducted in connection with the Moody 
and Sankey services, it promises to be a large gather- 
ing, and its discussion of topics of vital interest in 
Christian work must necessarily make it an important 
one. For Wednesday, the 29th, the subjects are the 
following: 

Evangelistic Services: How to conduct them; How to Con- 
duct Prayer-Meetings; The usual Noonday Prayer-Meeting; 
Inquiry Meetings: How can they become part of the Service 
in our Churches? Training of Young Converts and Lay 
Teachers: to be followed by Questions and Answers on Prac- 
tical Work; The usual Service, conducted by Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey, followed by the Young Men’s Meeting, and Work 
in the Inguiry Rooms. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 30. 

How shall the Service of Song be Conducted in the Lord’s 

Work? Question Drawer; The usual Noonday Prayer-Meet- 
ing; How to Get Hold of Non-Church-goers; Our Young 
Men: What more can we do for them? to be followed by 
Questions and Answers on Practical Work; The usual Even- 
ing Services. 
The conference, it will be noticed, is not for ministers 
ouly. Each church is cordially invited to appoint not 
over five laymen beside their pastor, and every one so 
accredited is entitled to a delegate’s ticket. Tickets 
will not be issued to pastors of New York city, nor to 
other ministers and laymen who already hold plat- 
form tickets, as these tickets will admit to all sessions 
of the Convention. The call is signed by a long list 
of prominent ministers and laymen of this city; and 
as all churches of all denominations in all quarters 
are invited to these meetings we may expect them to 
prove of universal interest. Communications should 
be addressed to Richard C. Morse, Secretary, N. W. 
corner Fourth avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New 
York. 

—The notions of some professed Congregation- 
alists as to the liberty of the local church reminds us 
of the boy who said ‘‘he always did just as he liked 
when his grandfather would let him.’ The local 
Congregational church, it seems, has a right to manage 
its affairs, provided ecclesiastical politicians and man- 
agers outside of itself don’t object! Is not this Pres- 
bygationalism rather than Congregationalism ? 


—We again call the attention of all women to 
the appeal cf Mrs. George W. Cullum,,Chairman of 
the ** Women’s Centennial Union,’’ who has been 
elected a member of the Central Committee of the 
Women’s Pavilion at Philadelphia to represent New" 
York State at large. It is to be hoped that the women 
of New York will respond to this appeal in a patriotic 
spirit, and that the zeal which has been shown in this 
city will extend throughout the State, and ensure a 
creditable display of women’s work at the approaching 
Exbibition: 

TO THE PATRIOTIC WOMEN OF New Yorxk.—Having been 
duly appointed and confirmed as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Women’s Pavilion at Philadelphia to rep- 
recent New York State at large, I appeal to the women 
throughout the State to form in each town a branch com- 
mittee of inspection for its own objeets of exhibition. It is 
earnestly recommended that a fund be raised to assist those 
unable to bear the expense of forwarding work, also to send 
operatives to ply their various industries in the Pavilion 
during the continuance of the exhibition. The State organi- 
zation, headed by Mrs. Howard Townsend, promises heartily 
to co-operate with the Women’s Centennial Union in its en- 
deavor to insure a creditable display of New York women's 
handiwork, art, industries and inventions. Blanks and all 
necessary information will be furnished on application by 
letter directed to Mrs. George W. Cullum, Chickering Hall, 
Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York City. 

ELIZABETH HAMILTON CULLUM. 

Merch 18, 1876. 

—‘‘ Chaplain” French, or, to give his full name 
and proper title, the Rev. Mansfield French, died at 
his post as a Methodist minister on Thursday, aged 
sixty-six years. Asan evangelist, religious journalist, 
teacher and philanthropist, Mr. French was widely 
honored in his own denomination avd among those 
who interested themselves in the anti-slavery cause. 
He was at different times principal of several female 
colleges and seminaries, and had an active part in the 
establishment of several Western colleges. When the 
* contraband” question began to assume threatening 
proportions duripg the war Mr. French visited some 
of the principal encampments of fugitives, and on bis 
return organized the movement which resuited in the 
formation of the National Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion, of which he became the General Agent, and was 
eminently energetic and successful in the discharge of 
his duties. 


—One of the earliest members of the New York 
literary circle, Mr. Prosper M. Wetmore, died at 
Great Neck, Long Island, on Thursday, aged seventy- 
seven years. His name became somewhat widely 
known during the war through his holding the Secre- 
taryship of the National Defense Committee, and prior 
to that time he was prominent among New Yorkers. 
Early in life be became a contributor to the press, and 
in 1830 published a volume of historical and patriotic 
poems, based in part on Revolutionary legends. He 
was one of the original members ot the Seventh Regi- 
ment of this city, and its first colonel. It is a curious 
fact that he and his brother, who were business part- 
ners, held opposite political views, and in those days 
when Whigs and Democrats alternately held the reins 
of power the post of Navy Agent was several times 
transferred from one to the other as the different par- 
ties gained the ascendency. 
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—Undoubtedly there are scattered through the 
country numerous soldiers whose honorable wounds 
or diseases contracted in the service fairly entitle them 
to be placed on the pension rolls from which they are 
at present debarred by the statute of limitation. Such 
men are entitled to a hearing, for in many cases they 
were unavoidably prevented from pressing their 
claims by circumstances over which they had no con- 
trol. They have presented a petition to Congress 
which will no doubt receive careful consideration. 
Very searching it should indeed be, for where there is 
one strictly bona fide claimant there area score who 
would gladly draw a monthly allowance to which 
they have not a shadow of right. Such will press 
their claims with far more unscrupulous energy than 
will the genuine veterans whose physical disabilities 
are real, and to support whom is a sacred duty of the 
nation. ° 

—English journals report a case which seems to 
be regarded as exceptional in that decorous land. 
The curate of a parish church at Falmouth, anticipat- 
ing the presence in his congregation of the members 
of Parliament for the borough, the mayor, magistrates, 
couneéelors, etc., or being inspired by seeing them be- 
fore him, proceeded to upbraid members of Parliament 
as time-servers, magistrates as prejudiced, lawyers as 
venal, journalists as blind, policemen as open to 
bribery, tradesmen as fraudulent, and society in gen- 
eral as utterly rotten. The distinguished visitors 
present are reported to have been “ both enraged and 
amused.” It seems to bave impressed a portion of the 
British public rather favorably that a clergyman 
should dare to speak after this fashion. We have had 
some experience with that sort of preaching in this 
country, and can assure our English cousins that legis- 
lators, public officers, and even journalists, who are 
given to the discreditable practices specified, will take 
a great deal of punishment from the pulpit without 
waking any practical signs of contrition. 


—It has recently been discovered that there is 
resident in this city a State inspector of gas-meters, 
and some curious plumber has organized a bighly re- 
munerative process of detaching meters from the 
service-pipes and having them tested. In many in- 
stances the meters have been pronounced too fast, and 
suits for recovery of over-paymenuts have been suc- 
cessfully instituted by indignant consumers of gas. 
The great Companies do not take kindly to this very 
inconsiderate infringement of their established rights 
and are endeavoring to prevent the application of 
tests which bave sucha disastrous effect upon their 
financial returns. It is singular, too, that these dis- 
coveries should be nearly simultancous with a general 
reduction of the price charged per thousand feet, 
and this again with the quite general practice of 
burning kerosene instead of gas because of its com- 
parative cheapness. 

— Ex-Judge Dittenhoefer claimed on behalf of the de- 

fendants that the statute of 1457, making it perjury to swear 
falsely to a statement sent to the Banking Department, was 
abselutely repealed by the statute of 1875 without a saving 
clause.” 
This sentence is cut from the ‘‘court column” of a 
daily paper. It means that the defendants in the case 
of the Third Avenue Savings Bank in this city defend 
themselves from a charge of perjury on the implied 
ground that false swearing is not particularly repre- 
hevsible if there is no law against it. There is no law 
that we know of which carries a material penalty 
against lying, so we may not unfairly assume that 
these defendants are ready to disregard the truth on 
general principles so long as they cannot be locked up 
or fined for it. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. Is Mr. Blaine a Catholic? 


N R. James G. Blaine’s religious belief,or rather 
A. his denominational preferences and relations, 
seems still to trouble some of our correspondents. We 
have made inquiries at headquarters and are informed 
that a letter published by Dr. Jas. King, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., contains the essential facts. ‘‘ Mr. Blaine’s father 
came from a well-known and distinguished Carlisle 
family of the old colonial and revolutionary stock—a 
family specially marked in all its branches for strict 
adherence to the Presbyterian faith. His mother, a 
talented, beautiful, widcly-beloved and truly Christian 
lady, was from an equally prominent Catholic family, 
and this fact has probably given rise to all the un- 
founded gossip about Mr. Blaine having been a Catho- 
lic.” Heis in fact a member of the Congregational 
Church of twenty years' standing, having joined that 
denomination on his removal in early manhood to 
New England, where Presbyterianism had scarcely a 
foot-hold. 


2. Is not private prayer just as effectual without mo- 
tion of the lips or position of the body? 

No doubt. But most of us are so dependent on ex- 
ternal aids to our thoughts—are so prone to wandering 
thoughts, so much under the dominion of that subtle 
law known as the “association of ideas,” that our 
veneration is materially helped by kneeling, and our 
supplications by the use of our lips. 


3. Diseases of the Spiné, etc. 

The reception lately of several inquiries respect- 
ing the best New York authorities on this particular 
Glass of diseases proves that the question is of more 
geueral interest than we supposed at first. In 





reply, we may say that these maladies are the 
special. province of surgeons as distiuguished from 
physicians. From the nature of the case, the large 
cities afford the widest fields for practice, and there 
the best surgeons are generally found. Any good 
surgeon—that is, anyone who has been thoroughly 
educated to his profession, and has an established 
reputation—is competent to treat such diseases, and 
such do not usually advertize as specialists. Among 
the very best of New York surgeons are Dr. Henry B. 
Sands, 35 West 33d St.; Dr. Thomas M. Markoe, 20 
West 30th St.; and Dr. Thomas Sabine, 46 West 23d 
St. We may also mention the establishment of Dr. 
Geo. H. Taylor, Madison Ay. cor. 58th St., as a place 
where the best care and treatment may be obtained. 
And bere let us remind our readers of the old story 
about the prosperous quack and the regular but 
poverty-stricken physician or surgeon: They were 
talking together on a crowded street. and the one 
asked the other why he was so prosperous in compari- 
son. ‘*How many people,” said the quack in reply, 
‘* have passed us since we have been standing here?” 
“About a hundred,’ was the answer. ‘And how 
mapy of that number have common sense?” * Perhaps 
one.”” ‘Well,’ said the quack, ‘‘he goeyto you and 
the ninety-nine come to me.” 


4. Feet washing as a religious rite. 

Of this rite as practiced by the Winebrennarians— 
‘“*The Church of God’’—our opinion is asked. We do 
not believe that Christ meant to found a rite, but to 
teach a profound moral truth—the dignity and glory 
of service. 

5. Can a person's conscience ever lead him astray? 

Yes and no. Conscience is used in two senses. In 
the strictest sense it isa propelling force always push- 
ing a man toward the performance of what is right as 
he understands it. But in common language it means 
a man’s judgment of what is right. In this sense it 
may lead him astray. All men are liable to form erro- 
neous judgments. The steam engine drives a boat for- 
ward, the rudder directs its course. If the helm turns 
the bow toward the rocks, the engine drives the boat 
thither—not through fault of the ‘engine, but of the 
helm. When we say that a man’s conscience misleads 
him, we mean to say that the intellectual judgment 
which gives direction to conscience misleads him. 


6. Will you be so kind as to erplain the 4th, 5th, and 
6th verses of the sixth chapter of Hebrews? 

It is quite out of the question for us to expound here 
that upon which such voluminous expositions have 
been written in every age of the church. Butif you 
will read the two verses following you will get a notion 
of the sense. If a man who bas not only been a Chris- 
tian, but tasted of the highest joys of a Christian life, 
shall yet apostatizeand put Christ to open shame, he 
by this apostasy falls into a moral state from which it 
would be absurd to expect him torepent. Not that 
God’s grace is limited, but that the man having delib- 
erately trodden under foot the highest incentives to 
Christian living has no element of hope in his life, 
beeause there are no stronger motives to be offered 
and there is “‘no more sacrifice for sin than that one 
which he has gone through and then rejected.” 


MINOR MATTERS. 

H. J. P. sendsa correction. The word girl is found 
in Joe iii. 3.,in the singular, not in the plural as in 
Zech. viii. 5. 

To W. A. S.—The best histories of Continental coun- 
tries like Germany, Austria, and Russia, are usually 
‘nglish publications. In this city, Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., D. Westerman & Co., Broadway, and F. W. 
Christern, on University Place, are among the leading 
importers of foreign works. Inquiries addressed to one 
or all these houses will undoubtedly be satisfactorily 
answered. 

Wanted by M. S. P.—The authorship of the poem 
containivg the following line: 


** None know what dying is except the dead.” 


Also, in what poem these lines, referring to Pales- 
tine, occur: 
*“ For in her wastes a voice I hear, 
As from some prophet’s urn; 
It bids the nations build net thero, 
For Jacob shall return.” 


To Inquiring Teachers.—It is impossible to give in 
this column a list of the best educational publications. 
The Publisher’s Weekly, 37 Park Row, New York, of 
which Mr. F. Leypoldt is editor, issues every year, in 
July or August, what is known as the “ educational 
number” of the paper. This contains a list of all 
school books in use, arranged under their subjects, 
with name of publisher and price. A copy of it will 
be mailed by them to any address on receipt of twen- 
ty-five cents. ‘ 


“Shiloh.”’"—There seem to be two books with this 
title. One of these we have already referred to. 
The other, published in England, is an exposition of 
Genesis xlix. 10—‘“‘a delightful little volume,” saysa 
correspondent, whose author is a young Primitive 
Methodist Minister. 


To D. W. D.—Probably the most accurate map of the 
boundaries of the German Empire and its States is to 
be found in imported German atlases. Adolph Stieler’s 
small German Geography is said to be good. Steiger 
& Co., publishers, New York, should be able to furnish 
information on this point. 
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Education. 


Resolutions have been adopted in the Rhode 


‘Island Legislature, calling for information as to the 


expediency of giving instruction in the ‘industrial 
arts’ in the high schools, 

A commission has recently been in session in 
Berlin to consider and recommend a purely phonetio 
system of spelling; and it is understood that the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction is ready to introduce such 
a system into the schools as soon as it is perfected. 


Hillsdale College, Michigan, destroyed by fire 
about two years ago, will probably be entirely rebutit 
within the present year. The plan involves the ereo- 
tion of a group of five buildings, one of which is to be 
pamed “Griffin Hall,” after Prof. Charles P. Griffia, - 
of New York, whose prompt and liberal gift of money 
in aid.of the enterprise is thus recognized. 

The Yale School of Fine Arts has adopted a 
marking system similar to that used in the acadentfioal 
department, and at the end of next term an examina- 
tion in the principles aud methods of art will be held 
and grades of excellence established. Two thousand 
dollars’ worth of new casts bave been purchased in 
Paris for the school and are expected to arrive this 
spring. Professors Weir and Niemeyer each propose 
to send paintings to the Philadelphia Exhibitien. 


Mr. Phillips Jodrell, late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, offers two or more scholar- 
ships of £25 a year each, tenable for three years, to be 
given for proficiency in the Cambridge local examina- 
tions in December next, to girls who are preparing 
for the profession of teaching. Two or more similar 
prizes are also offered to women prepariog for the 
same work. Mr. Jodreil evidently understands the 
need of good common-school teachers. 


Prof. Max Muller, of Oxford University, is re- 
lieved from the duty of delivering lectures to the 
students, a deputy having been appointed in his place, 
who will receive half the Professor's salary. Mr. 
Muller bas undertaken to edit for the University press 
all the sacred books of the world, except the Bible and 
the Chinese Scriptures, which last will be allotted to 
Dr. Legge, known as a devoted missionary to China, 
and respected among scholars for his intimate kuowl- 
edge of the literature of that empire. 


President Brown, of Hamilton College, New 
York, informed its alumni, at their reunion in this 
city, not long ago, that reoent gifts of money and im- 
provements in the college grounds and buildings had 
placed the institution in a position that insured its 
success in the future. The Alumni Association chose 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D.; Vice-Presidents, Kiwin 
C. Litchfield, Rev. Dr. Thomas Hastings, and D. H. 
Cochrane; Ree. Sec., Elihu Root; Cor. Sec., Henry R, 
Waite. fe 


Examinations for admission to Harvard College 
and Scientific School are to be held, the coming sea- 
son, at Cincinnati as well as at Cambridge. This move 
is an experiment, and the object of it is to accommo- 
date applicants for admission who live in the West, 
many of whom are deterred from making a long jour- 
ney to the college simply to be examined, with the 
chances of failure before them. The Cornell Era sug- 
gests that Cornell University fall in with the idea and, 
hold similar examinations, say at Boston, and on the 
Mississippi River, and perhaps at the South. 


The Bureau of Education at Washington has in 


‘preparation a work on libraries which will give a 


summary of the methods and systems in use in the 
prominent libraries, and present a system which is 
intended to combine their best features. ‘‘In each 
case, when possiblé, the specialty of the library will be 
pointed out, as Shakespeariava at the Boston, Amer- 
ican history at the Congressional, political scienoe 
at the Sacramento Library. In the case of several 
leading libraries, there will be a thorough and inform- 
ing analysis of their contents. A chapter on library 
buildings will give plans of model libraries, and other 
divisions of library economy will be treated of in 


‘chapters by the foremost librarians of the country, 


Mesers. Spofford, Winsor, Cutter, Poole, and others." 


Tennessee, which not long ago stood second 
among the States in the grade of illiteracy, now holds 
the sixth place. The St. Louis Journal of Education, 
calling attention to the fact, says: ‘‘It shows that 
great work has been done in the State; that the people 
are becoming more and more concerned in the prog- 
gress of education; and that the schools have a large 
number of earnest, capable and devoted instructors, 
and a corps of efficient and wide-awake county super- 
intendents, commanded by a live State Superintend- 
ent. Many of the popular heresies and prejudices 
about public schools have been eradicated; and as the 
people see the advantages and benefits of the new 
scholastio régime, the more willing do they become to 
contribute to its maintenance. The schools are no 
longer confined to towns and wealthy neighborhoods, 
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‘put hitherto remote and inaccessible localities are 
building houses and calling for teachers.”’ It is stated 
that Tennessee, like California, makes the salaries of 
its male and female teachers of the same grade equal. 





Three or four enthusiastic scientific gentlemen 
have organized a ‘‘Summer School of Science and 
Physical Culture,” which is to do pretty much all its 
studying out of doors. In other words, it includes a 
six weeks’ trip from Mammoth Cave and the old col- 
kecting grounds -of Audubon and Rafinesque to the 
mountains of East Tennessee and Georgia. The school 
is intended to give that instruction in field work 
which cannot be had in connection with laboratories, 
combined with the actual work of collecting and pre- 
serving specimens. By making easy marches of ten 
miles each day, the pupils wil have every chance to 
collect all they can carry, and write up their journals 
before night. Professors Jordan and Copeland, who 
were at Agassiz’s school at Penikese in 1874-5, are in 
oharge. The address of the school is 320 Ash st., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 





THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 

Or of the saddest conditions-of a human 

creature is to read God’s word with a veil upon 
the heart, to pass blindfolded through all the won- 
drous testimonies of redeeming love and grace which 
the Scriptures contain. And it is sad, also, if not act- 
ually censurable, to pass blindfolded through the 
works of God, to live in a world of flowers and stars 
and sunsets, and a thousand glorious objects of nature, 
and never to have a passing interest awakened by any 


of them. 
GOULBURN. 


Il. 

It is not long days but good days that make the life 
glorious and happy; and our dear Lord is gracious to 
us who shorteneth, and hath made the way to glory 
shorter than it was; so that the crown that Noah did 
fight for five hundred years, children may now obtain. 

RUTHERFORD. 
Tt. 

Beat on, then, O heart, and yearn for dying! I have 
drunk at many a fountain, but thirst came again; I 
have fed at many a bounteous table, but hunger re- 
turned; I have seen many bright and lovely things, 
but, while I gazed, their luster faded. There is nothing 
here that can give me rest; but when 1 behold Thee, 
O God, I shall be satistied! 

H. W. BEECHER. 
i Iv. 
All tathers learn their craft from Thee, 
All loves are shadows cast 
From the beautiful eternal hills ° 
Of Thy unbeginning past. i Sie 
Vv. 

Obligation to God imparts zest to life, by giving to 
our actions a higher import, and, when they are right, 
a more consciously elevated spirit. The most serene, 
the most truly God-like enjoyment open to man is 
that which he receives in the testimony that He pleases 
God and the moral self-approbation of hissown mind. 

HORACE BUSHNELL. 


VI. 
Then said the pilgrims one to another: 
need to cry to the Strong for strength.”’ 
Shepherd: ‘“‘ Ay, and you will have need to use it 
when you have it, too.” 


“We have 


JOuN BUNYAN. 
vil. 


Dear children, ye ought not to cease from hearing or 
declaring the Word of God, because you do not always 
live according to it, or keep it in mind. For inasmuch 
as you love it and crave after it, it will assuredly be 
given unto you; and you shall enjoy it forever with 
God, according to the measure of your desire after it. 

JOHN TAULER. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE. 
Life, Letters and Journals of George Ticknor. With Portraits 

and a View of Mr. Ticknor’s Study. In Two Volumes. 

J. R. Osgeod & Co., Boston. $6.00. 

The subject of this memoir was a member of a 
class which, in America, has always been a very small 
one. He was a man of good birth, ample fortune, 
Jarge and excellent acquaintance, and a taste for liter- 
ature as a profession. He improved the advantages to 
wkich he was born and educated in a manner quite 
unusual among Americans. He neglected to go into 
business, and abandoned, because of distaste for it, a 
profession which he might have followed with honor 
and profit; then he became, by turns, a teacher, a 
writer, and a book collector, and in each capacity 
seemed more anxious to confer benefits than receive 
them. Although always a public benefactor, he was 
never a sentimentalist; on the contrary, he kept his 
sentiments so utterly out of the sight of any of his ac- 
quaintances that we are not astonished to find one of 
the ablest writers in Mr. Ticknor’s own circle (Mr. 
Whipple) hinting that the author of the “ History 
of Spanish Literature” was unsympathetic. His short- 
-oomings, however, were but few, and were of a sort 
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which should be easiest to excuse, while his abilities 
and the unselfish application with which he directed 
them made of him a man of whom the nation should 
be proud. 

Mr. Ticknor was born in Boston in 1791, graduated 
at Dartmouth in his sixteenth year, took a three years 
post-graduate classical course under Rey. Jr. Gardi- 
per, of Trinity Church, Boston, studied law for three 
years, was admitted to the bar when twenty-two 
years of age, failed to become attached to his profes- 
sion, gave it up at the end of a year, and devoted him- 
self to the German language, so that he might enter a 
German university. During this same year he visited 
the national capital, Maryland and Virginia. Supplied 
with excellent letters, many of them from ex-President 
Adams, the young student entered the best society, 
dined with President Madison while that statesman 
was anxious about the fate of New Orleans, upon 
which city the British were advancing, and was the 
guest of Jefferson at Monticello when yoang Ran- 
dolpb burried up from Charlottesville late at night to 
inform his grandfather of Jackson’s victory. Jefferson 
had made up his mind that the British would capture 
and hold New Orleans, so we are not astonished to 
learn that be would not open his chamber door te 
receive the paper containing the good news. 

In 1815 Mr. Ticknor went to Europe, and from that 
date his memoirs consist principally of extracts from 
his numerous letters and voluminous journal. He 
met, apparently, almost every European worth meet- 
ing, and his excellent perceptions and ready pen en- 
tertain us thgough hundreds of pages. It is evident 
that he was generally worthy of the company he 
found; even Byrou, who was very apt at discover- 
ing objectionable points of contact in whoever he 
met, found young Tickuor a gentleman in earnest, and 
so Byrou himself talked more like a gentleman than 
is on record of him elsewhere. When Mr. Ticknor led 
the conversation to Byron’s own poetry, and particu- 
larly to *‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 

**He said he wrcte it when he was very young and very 
angry; ‘which,’ he added, ‘were the only circumstances 
under which a man would write sucha satire.”. Whon he re- 
turned to England, he said, Lord Holland, who treated him 
with very great kindness, and Rogers, who was his friend, 
asked him to print no more of it, and therefore he had sup- 
pressed it. Since then, he said he had become acquainted 
with the persons he had satirized, and whom he then knew 
only by their books—was now the friend of Moore, the cor- 
respondent of Jeffrey, and intimate with the Wordsworth 
school, and hada hearty liking for them all—especially as 
they did not refuse to know one who had so much abused 
them. . . All this be said without affectation and just as 
I repeat it." 

Mr. Ticknor studied at Gittingen for nearly two 
years, taking occasional vacations for the purpose of 
travel. He made theacquainutance of Goethe, Schle- 
gel, Humboldt, Madame deStael, Chateaubriand, Bun- 
sen, Thorwaldsep, Niebuhr, Talleyrand, and other 
literary celebrities, about all of whem he writes only 
what is interesting. He received in his twenty-fifth 
year an offer of the chair of French and Spanish Lit- 
erature at Harvard, which he accepted, after a year of 
deliberation. He visited Rome and the principal 
Italian cities, spent six montbs in Spain, and a short 
time in Paris, seeing everywhere whatever was worth 
seeing, and recording his impressions in a manner 
which is none the less entertaining because it is very 
unlike that of most intelligent travelers. Returning 
to Epgland he met Macintosh, Sydney Smith, Brough- 
am, Sir Walter Scott, Playfair, Mackenzie, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Lamb, Wilberforce, and most of 
the other notable Englishmen in politics and literature. 
Appreciative as Mr. Ticknor was of every one who 
possessed intellectual ability, he was not slow to notice 
the distinctions between certain British literati: the 
following passage, following descriptjons of Hazlitt 
and Godwin, will fully explain our meaning: 


“The true way, however, to see these people was to meet 
them all together, as I did once at dinner at Godwin’s, 
and once at a convocation, or ‘‘Saturday Night Club,” at 
Hunt's, where they felt themselves bound to show off and 
produce an effect; for then Lamb’s gentle humor, Hunt's 
passion, and Curran’s volubility, Hazlitt’s sharpness and 
point, and Godwin’s great headfull of cold brains, all coming 
into contact and conflict, and agreeing in nothing but their 
common hatred of everything that has been more successful 
than their own works, made one of the most curious and 
amusing olla podrida I ever met, The contrast between these 
persons .. and the class I was at the same time in the 
habit of meeting at Sir Joseph Banks’s on Sunday evening, 
at Gifford’s, at Murray’s Literary Exchange, and especially 
at Lord Holland's, was striking enough. As Burke said of 
vice, that it lost half its evil by losing all its grossness, liter- 
ary rivalship here seemed to lose all its evil by the gentle and 
cultivated spirit that prevailed over it and gave it its own 
hue and coloring.” 

In his twenty-eighth year Mr. Ticknor returned to 
America and assumed his professorship. The com- 
pilers of this memoir correctly say that ‘there would 
have been small ground for surprise, if, after a period 
so crowded with interests from sources in which 
America had no share, Mr. Ticknor had felt something 
like depression at the prospect of the comparative 
barrenness of life, as regards sesthetic pursuits, in this 
Western world.’’ We read, however, that he mani- 
fested no such fecling. ‘The object of his residence 
abroad had been to prepare him for a career of useful 
activity at home, and he came back full of ardor to 
use hi* various gifts and acquisitions for the benefit of 
the community to which he belonged. There was 
nothing in him of the trifler or the dilletante."’ 

In his thirtieth year Mr, Tickoor married a lady 








peculiarly fitted to be his closest companion. A year 
later we find him trying to interest a friend in a 
“Publishing Fund, whose object is to furnish whote- 
some, religious, moral and improving reading of all 
kinds to the poor, cheaper thau they now get fanatical 
or depraving reading.”’ The desire here manifested 
for the intellectual improvement of the massea never 
left him, but grew in intensity and took practical and 
successful form. He was also unceasing in his efforts 
to improve all means of education in his neighbor- 
hood, and particularly in his own college. The con- 
dition of Harvard balf a century ago may be inferred 
from the following passages from Mr. Ticknor'’s owa 
pen: 

“4 change must take place. The discipline of college must 
be made more exact and the instruction more thorough. AU 
now istoo much in the nature of a show, and abounds toe 
much in false pretences, It is seen that we are neither 
an University—which we call ourselves—nor a respectable 
high school—which we ought to be—and that with * Christo et 
Ecclesic’ for our motto, the morals of great numbers of the 
young men who come to us are corrupted. Wo have 
now learned that as many years are passed in our schools, 
and colleges, and professional preparation, as are passed in 
the same way and for the same purpose in the best schools ia 
Burope, while it is perfectly apparent that nothing like the 
same results are obtained; so that we have only to choose 
whether the reproach shall rest on the talents of our young 
men or on the instruction and discipline of our institutions 
for teaching them. There may be defects, and there 
are defects I know, in the previous preparation of the young 
men, but the defects at college are greater and graver.”’ 

The greater thoroughness which the young professor 
desired was sought for in every legitimate manner, 
and with results without which Harvard would to-day 
have been among the two or three huudred Americana 
“ colleges’? whicb are undesirable substitutes for good 
village higlfschools. Not all was accomplished in 
Prof. Ticknor’s day, however; in his own department 
he was allowed his own way, and succeeded admir- 
ably, but when he found himself unable to carry 
reform farther he resigned and went to Kurope, where 
he spent several years in study. Fully one-fourth of 
the pages of these two volumes are filled with extracts 
from letters and journals written by Mr. Ticknor dur- 
ing these four years, and we can find scarcely a page 
which we would willingly lose. 

In 1849, when Mr. Tickuor was fifty-eight years of 
age, appeared his Ilistery of Spanish Literature, te 
the preparation of which he had devoted ten full 
years of his life. Its thoroughness delighted, and still 
delights, both critics and readers, its correctness has 
never been doubted, and it is the only treatise of any 
consequence upon the literature of Spain. 

Two years later Mr. Ticknor was called to a 
work which was probably of more actual importance 
than any with which he had been identified. We have 
found him, many years earlier, deeply interested in 
the intellectual progress of the people; he at one time 
even advocated a union of all the Boston libraries, for 
free reading and circulation. In 1851 Edward Everett 
presented to the City of Boston about a thousand vol- 
umes, and urged the establishment of a public library, 
Mr. Ticknor at once unfolded to Mr. Everett his plan 
fora great circulating library. Mr. Everett was not 
convinced as to the practicability of the plan of loan- 
ing books, but when, a year later, the Common Coun- 
cil requested both gentlemen to serve on the Board of 
Trustees of a prospective library, Mr. Everett agreed 
toa trial of his friend's plan. The gift of Mr. Bates— 
$50,000—provided means for the purchase of books, and 
in 1854 tbe Boston Library was first opened. This 
library, which is now, with the exception of that of 
Congress, the largest in tbe land, then contained only 
twelve thousand volumes, of which nearly half were 
of that rather unpopular class known as ** Public Doe- 
uments.”’ It bas now more than 200,000 volumes, is used 
by about fifty thousand readers, and issues about half 
a million volumes per year. The labor of organizing, 
purchasing, cataloguing, etc, fell upon Mr. Ticknor, 
and could not have reached better bands. Mr. Bates 
having enlarged his gift upon the completion of the 
library building, Mr. Ticknor went abroad to purchase 
books—a service which he could perform at less cost and 
with better discretion than anyone else. Scaroely any 
otber scholar in the United States would have selected 
with so single an eye to the public taste as it actually 
existed. Later, Mr. Ticknoor became still more the 
benefactor of the library; he presented to it nearly 
three thousand books of high character, and he 
bequeathed to it by will his great Spanish collection. 
He tested, to his own disappointment, the taste of the 


public for useful books? he gave the library fifty - 


copies of Florence Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing, 
twenty copies of Smiles’s Self Help, twenty copies of 
Everett's Life of Washington, ten copies of the Life of 
Amos Lawrence, twelve copies of the Teacher's Assist- 
ant, and some books of like grade; the demand fer 
them was brisk for a little while, but ceased within six 
months. Now, however, there is a considerable 
demand at the Boston Library for works of travel, 
histories, biographies, etc., and after all necessary 
allowance is made for the attractions which great 
libraries gradually present to intelligent persons with- 
out the habit of reading, it must be admitted that the 
history of the Boston Library shows that libraries 
exert au immense influence for good, by assisting in 
the education of a class of persons who would other- 
wise remain always destitute of such knowledge as 
comes only from books. 

Mr. Ticknor died in his eightieth year, mourned by 
a great circle of friends and admirers, His biography 
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has not been written, nor is there any call for sucha 
book. From the memoir before us can be learned all 
about him that men need to know about each other. 
The strength, honesty, earnestness, intelligence, refine- 
ment and unselfishness of his character may be assumed 
from any chapter in these two volumes. Such lives 
afford examples that are very rare and sadly needed 
in America. The victorious soldier, the successful 
merchant, and the able statesman are models which 
we cannot afford to lose, but we have also urgent need 
of men who, like Mr. Tickuor, will train themselves 
for usefulness in those departments of life in which 
neither fame nor gain await the worker. Such men 
are as really missionaries as those who go among the 
heathen, and in even our best society they can use to 
the general advantage whatever talents and means 
they may possess. 

The editorial work upon this book is excellently 
done. We would naturally have expected as much 
from Mr. Hillard, who prepared the first ten chapters, 
but the remainder of the work, arranged by Mrs. Tick- 
nor and her daughter, is in no way inferior to Mr. Hil- 
lard’s portion. Gossip, personal adulation and private 
interests—some one of which faults mars nearly every 
volume of memoirs ever prepared—are entirely absent 
from this work. For both the life and the book 
Americans have just cause to be grateful. 


LEADING WRITERS CLASSIFIED. 

A Chart of General Literature, embracing a Complete Outline 
of General Literature, with the Prominent Writers of Other 
Nations. Also, a Chart of Ancient Literature from the 
Earliest Times. By E. J. Trimble, Instructor in Literature 
in Swarthmore College. J. M. Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia. 
The object of the compiler of this volume is, 

apparently, to present at a comprehensive § glance the 

writers of each country in the order of their date and 
comparative importance. A large double page, about 
four feet wide, is ruled vertically, the spaces between 
lines indicating centuries and parts thereof. The 
names of the writers are printed under the dates in 
which they lived, a horizontal line under each name 
extending from the date of birth to that of death. 

The classifications are under the seven heads of poets, 

dramatists, novelists, philosophers, theologians, his- 

torians and essayists; and no name appears under 

more than one of those heads. The comparative im- 

portance of authors is designated by different sizes of 

type. 

The compiler’s plan is in the main good, though it 
would be better if the heads were increased to the ex- 
tent of one, which should be called “scientists.” It 
will mislead any person having occasion to refer to 
such a chart to find Emerson and Agassiz, Tyndall 
and John Stuart Mill, occupying the same degree of 
prominence under the head of ** Philosophers.” We 
would like,too, to see names of at least great writers 
appear under as many heads as their works entitle 
them to. There seems something bare about a list of 
poets from which Shakespeare’s name is excluded, 
even though the name appears in enormous type 
under “Dramatists”; while Jonathan Edwards, 
though undoubtedly a philosopher, deserves a lead- 
ing place under the bead of * Theologians,” also. 

Mr. Trimble’s principal faults, however, are displayed 
in his classification according to merit, and to our 
mind the faults are serious. To a certain degree he is 
excusable for being guided by his own intellectual 
preferences, whatever they may be; but after allow- 
ing the widest liberty of opinion in this respect, we 
are unable to see how, among English theologians, no 
one compares favorably with Wycliffe and Bunyan, 
nor how F. W. Robertson, glorious Christian as he 
was, exceeded Paley and Alvord asa theologian. The 
American theologians are led by Channing, who, 
though the leader of a great religious movement, will 
not, even by his greatest admirers, be classed among 
theologians pure and simple as immeasurably in ad- 
vance of Bushnell, Stuart, Brownson and Hodge. In 
philosophy, Mr. Trimble places Carlyle far in advance 
of every one who has lived since Bacon; yet none of 
Mr. Carlyle’s admirers regard him as a systematic 
philosopher—certainly not the equal, in this respect, 
of Mill, Hamilton or Spencer. 

We notice some important omissions in certain 
charts. Theology in Germany is represented, since 
the sixteenth century, only by Neander, Dillinger and 
Strauss, though theology is more carefully studied in 
Germany than anywhere else in Christendom. In 
France, Father Hyacinthe is the only theologian 
named after Massillon, who died nearly a century and 
ahalfago. Descartes is given no place at all. Only 
bine names are given under the head of American his- 
tory, and neither Parkman nor Palfrey isamong them 

With a careful revision and a modification of classi- 
fication, Mr. Trimble’s chart may do good service; 
at present it is very likely to mislead. 


NOTES. 


A. D. F. Randolph publishes an abridged edition 
of Cruden’s Concordance, which will be welcomed by 
that large class of Bible ‘students who are unable to 
meet the cost of the complete Cruden, and yet find the 
pocket concordance inadequate to their needs. ($1.50.) 


The Wonders of Engraving, by George Duplessis, 
is more properly a general history of engraving, but 


is none the less interesting on that account. The text 
is well written, and the illustrations, though small, 
acquaint the reader with the peculiarities of different 
metbods of engraving. The prices of most books upon 
art are so high that this excellent little volume of the 








““Wonder” series is in danger of being too lightly 
esteemed on account of its cheapness, whereas the cost 
of its illustrations has been greater than that of many 
a portly octavo. (Scribner. $1.50.) 


Throstlethwaite, by Susan Morley, is devoid of 
startling incidents, but is nevertheless quite charming. 
The naturalness of the characters is of itself enough to 
make the book successful, and the author displays 
considerable taste and skill. Story readers occasion- 


mean a stupid one), and have considerable trouble 
in finding it. Throstlethwaite exactly fulfills the re- 
quirements of such persons. (Lippincott.) 


Monfort Hall and Miriam’s Memoirs, the latter 
being a sequel to the former, are by Mrs. C. A. War- 
field, and are as far superior to their writer’s later 
books as they are inferior to her earliest one. If Mrs. 
Warfield were still inclined to write carefully, she 
might produce a great wark, but she seems to be writ- 
ing only for effect, and among a certain class of read- 
ers she probably finds this as easily attained by 
-arelessly written stories as if could be among cultured 
people by books carefully planned and well executed. 
(Petersons; $1.75 each.) 


We have received the first four parts of a new 
illustrated edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, which 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin will publish in twenty-five 
parts. The illustrations are to number more than two 
hundred, twenty-five of them being full-page litho- 
graphs in colors. Among the engravings are many 
which possess considerable merit both of design and 
execution, the figures being particularly well done. 
A liberal number of notes, homiletic and explanatory, 
occupy the bottoms of the pages, and many Scrip- 
tural references are made by means of side-notes. The 
type is of excellent size and face. (50 cents per num- 
ber; eold only by subscription.) 

Mary Ceeil Hay is among the best of a class of 
readable writers who offset an inability for subjective 
character studies by intricate plots and abundance of 
incident. Her latest novel, The Squire’s Legacy, is 
well planned and well written. All the characters are 
finely drawn, and neither the incidents nor the dé- 
noument can be foreseen by the ablest expert in 
novels. Such stories are not of the highest intellectual 
order, but they are of the kind most frequently want- 
ed—perhaps most frequently needed. Were the tone 
of all of them as healthfnl and tender as that of The 
Squire’s Legacy, the most rigid purist could find no 
fault with them. (Harpers. 75 cents.) 


Bulwer’s Pausanias the Spartan, a romance 
which the dead novelist left unfinished, suggests but 
does not equal Ricnzi, by the same author. A frag- 
ment cannot be fairly compared with a complete work, 
of course, but in style and dramatic movement the 
reader naturally compares Pausanias, from the be- 
ginning, with the earlier work alluded to. It isnot to 
be inferred that the story is uninteresting: if it were 
from a less noted pen than Bulwer’s it would attract 
considerableattention. We would enjoy the fragment 
better were it not for the present Lord Lytton’s 
(‘Owen Meredith’) introduction: this contains too 
little heart for a filial tribute, and less taste and sense 
than may rightly be expected from a poet and the new 
Governor-General of India. (Harpers and Lippincott.) 


The author of Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal has 
brought out her old heroine, not greatly altered, as the 
leading character in Miss Hitchcock’s Wedding- Dress, 
and there are a great many sober people who will be 
delighted to again see the charming little woman. A 
more improbable story could not easily be told; but 
the innocence, brightness and goodness of the heroine 
make the readef forget everything but the heroine 
herself. The author draws a perfect picture of a girl 
who has all the natural faults of youth and inexpe- 
rience, but who has also such a pure heart and sunny 
temper that no one can help loving her. Why such 
ignorant, willful, tormenting beings capture the atten- 
tions and regard of every one, even of those solemn 
persons who most frequently ask the question, has 
never been clearly explained; but the fact remains 
that they do so. Perhaps George Eliot explains the 
mystery when she says, ‘‘ They are the Yea or Nay of 
that good for which men are enduring and fighting: 
in these delicate vessels is borne onward through the 
ages the treasure of human affections.’’ (Scribner. 
$1.25.) 

Octave Feuillet’s story, A Marriage in High 
Life, isa French novel with a moral purpose, and is so 
well written that obvious morals are abundant. A lit- 
erary Frenchman desires to marry, partly from sense 
of duty to his family, and partly from sentimental rea- 
sons. A lady, mother of a very happy wife, acts as 
matchmaker, and M. de Rias is soon married toa girl 
who is pure, beautiful and cultivated, but who neither 
hates pleasure nor is averse to her husband’s compan- 
ionship. The husband soon discovers that he would 
like his wife to be merely a housekeeper and the 


| mother of bis children; the wife learns that her hus- 


band does not care to be her perpetual escort, and that 


| she is not intellectually fit to be his companion. 

| Estrangement of affection ensues; neither husband 
nor wife is ruined, according to any French idea of 
ruin, but neither one acts in a manner becoming toa | 


person of character. The husband is the worse sinner 
of the two, but in keeping with the French idea of 
morality, the wife is the first to reform, and displays all 
the bonor and sense of propriety which should have 





been exhibited by both. In America, the moral of the 
story, as told, would be: If you marry for a home, 
marry your cook. In France, however, the author 
gravely writes thata man who wishes his wife educated 
would do well to superintend the work himself, and 
not delegate it to anotber. An American reading this 


| book would also say that a man who with his eyes wide 
| Open marries a woman who has no intellectual points 
| in common with him should faithfully love her 
| through life for the sake of the qualities by which she 


ally long for a “quiet novel’ (by which they do not | attventell thle, 


M. Feuillet is the most respectable of 
French novelists, and his book is shapely and bright; 
it is nowhere indecent or indelicate—it is only 
“Frenchy.” (Porter & Coates. $1.25.) 


Miss Rankin’s Twenty Years Among the Mexi- 
cans has every internal evidence of truth, but reads 
wonderfully like a romance. The author, instead of 
staying at home and talking about woman's rights, 
made use of the rights she possessed and went to work 
as an independent Protestant missionary in Mexico. 
And she succeeded: she collected, unaided, the mouey 
with which to erect a school building, to purchase 
books, ete., and did excellent service in awakening 
religious interest among a class of people of whom even 
American Christians could find nothing good to say: 
she also prepared the way for the systematic mis- 
sion work pow in progress in Mexico. Here was as 
purely a life of faith as Muller’s, and though the book 
is not so ably written as that of the Englishman, it is 
to us more interesting. We have never seen a story in 
which the difference between doing and dreaming was 
more clearly set forth, nor have we ever read anything 
which so strongly forced us toward the belief that the 
unalleviated misery in the world could not exist were 
even weak and simple souls to do what their hands 
could find todo. (Chase & Hall, Cincinnati.) 


The first volume of the abridged edition which 
the Swedenborg Publishing Association is preparing of 
the works of the Swedish Seer is just published. 
The title is Death, Resurrection, and Judgment, 
and the contents indicate Swedenborg’s manner as 
clearly as it is revealed in any of his works. At first 
reading one does not much wonder that the religious 
people of a century ago were horrified at what 
Swedenborg told them, and that Christians who have 
since known of the good old man only by fragments of 
his so-called reyelations have called him hard names 
or regarded him with contempt. Yet one cannot 
easily read much in this or avy other volume from 
the author’s pen without realizing that Swedenborg 
was spiritually-minded, pure and philosophical. He 
was probably mistaken as to the method through 
which he gained most of the opinions which he at- 
tributed to divine revelation, but by a man of his 
temperament such a mistake is easily made; thousands 
upon thousands of pure men have blundered just as 
frequently and often more offensively, in making from 
the Bible theological deductions in what they honestly 
believed to be “divine light.’’ Swedenborg is literally 
believed by hundreds of thousands who long for a 
materialization of spiritual truths, and by many others 
who believe a spiritual meaning is intentionally 
concealed in every word of the Jewish and Obristian 
Scriptures. A few men comparatively, but intellectu- 
ally a host, reject every one of Swedenborg’s revela- 
tions, and yet, comprehending the clearness and 
directness of the autbor’s mental vision, grow happy 
and strong in the companionship of a soul who was 
pure without weakness and strong without cruelty or 
even rudeness. In the spiritual freedom which Chris- 
tians enjoy in our own age, Swedenborg could hardly 
bave dreamed the dreams he records; under the dog- 
matic restrictions and negations of his own time his 
mind sought refuge where alone natures like his could 
expect to find it. As a seer of material facts, his 
reputation can but wane, but when studied for, the 
sake of his spirit only, he must improve in the esteem 
of allgood men. The abridged edition of his works is 
very attractive in form, and is full enough to convey 
the author’s meaning. (Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger. 75 cents.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
o) this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. 
cases.) 

Authors and Titles. 2 Publishers. Price. 
A. L. O. E., “ Hebrew SOY... ciccsnesavensecascand seed Carters. 
Burgess, Arnold, * American Kennel and “Te Field.” 


Ford & Co. 

E. F., D. “In the Vineyard.”’...........+- Crowell. 

Brinton, D. G., “ The ‘Religious Sentime 4 Holt. 

Bancroft, George, * * History of the United States” (Centennial 

edition). Vol. II Litt _ Brown & Co. 

Dunn, C.G., “ a} a of a Crystal.’ Li ppincott. 

Dadge, Lieut.-Col., a. The Black Hills.” ames Miiler. 

“EE — Lilies.” -Randolph. 

“ Ersil Holt. 
Me nn Annie, a 

Macmillan. 


Jacot us, Prof. M. W., “ Notes on the Acts.”’..........+.. Carters. 
* Little Jack’s Four, Lessons.’ ee: 
Macauff, Rev. Dr., “ Footsteps of St. Pau eee 
Menzies, Mrs. 8. * Hints on Bible ib ieekmenia ,andolph. 
McClintock & Strong, * Biblical C poleneu.” Vol. 


st Families of the Sierras 
-_ Jansen, * Mecir rg & Co. 
gape mi] peo. 


Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in aw 


Burr, Rev. E. 


Harpers. 
Miller, Joaquin, “ 


Pollock, Edward, ‘* Poems.” 
Reader, Frank S., * Moody and Sanke a 
Reid, Mayne, * The Flag of Distres 
Roe, E. P., “The Culture of Small Fruits. ” The author. ox. 
wall-on-Hudson, N. Y 5 

“Story of the Apostles, The.” - 10 
“ Suggestions for ay Sick-room.” os 60 
Vincent, Rev. M. D., ** The Two Prodigals.’ -Randolph. 20 
Verne, Jules. ‘“ TES “Mysterious Island.” (C omplete. ) 

Scribner. 30 
Zurcher & Margolle, “‘ Meteors.” (WonderSeries.)...Scribner. 1 50 

We have aiso received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

New Church Independen o—Saresre—Coneragaton cist (intiees 
Bibliopotist—L ncotts—American Observer—Journal ef 8 tive 
Philcsophy—Atlantic_( atholie Worta~Giobe—Gataxy— ic es 
Nicholas—Christian Worker—Missionary Record. 
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How HE WownpD HIs WAtTcH.—The 
Virginia City (Nevada) Enterprise re- 
lates the following: ‘A day or twosince 
Mr. Shaw, time-keeper of the Consoli- 
dated Virginia Mine, found a watch lying 
in the snow, where it had evidently been 
Gropped by some one working in or about 
the mine. Mr. Shaw wrote a notice to 
that effect, posting it by the side of the 
window to which the men came to give 
in their names when going on or coming 
off their sbifts. Several men called and 
described what was according to their 
ideas a‘ valuable watch,’ nearly all mak- 
ing it gold, with a fine chain of the same 
metal. Some seta number of beautiful 
pieces of gold quartz into the links of the 
chain. At last alittle Frenchman came 
to the window and said: ‘You fiud oue 
vatch, Mistair Shaw ?’ 

** Yes sir,’ said Shaw. 
a watch? 

“s Ton, 
vatch.’ 

“*Can you describe it ?’ 

***Ob, yes, sare, me can descripe him 
ver’ perfec’ly.’ 

** Well, what was it like?’ 

**¢ My vatch he vas a silver vatch.’ 

*“* Very good. What kind of cases? 

*** Vell, he have he’s face wide open.’ 

** What kind of chain ?’ 

***One leetle brass shain.’ 

“** What kind of key was on the chain?’ 


‘Have you lost 


sare, me have lose me one 


“*Vell, no key be on ze shain. He 
have no key at all. I wind him by zee 
tail.’ 


The watch was a stem-winder, and the 
Frenchman had given a perfect descrip- 
tion of it, even down to ‘zee tail.’”’ 


THE Brst DoG Story YET.—The 
Portland (Me.) Press tells it thus: 
“Yesterday (this was a few weeks ago,) 
as the morning train over the Rochester 
Road was nearing Alfred, the engineer 
‘discovered a large Newfoundland dog 
on the track. He blew the whistle, but 
the dog stood his ground, and thinking 
something was wrong the engineer 
whistled down brakes, and the engine 
stopped within a few feet of the dog. 
It seems that a four ox load of logs had 
attempted to cross the track, but the 
sled caught on the rails. The driver 
heard the train approaching round a 
curve and rushed down the track to stop 
it. His dog took in the situation, and 
dashed around the curve and stopped the 
train. It would have been impossible to 
stop the train after seeing the man. 





Business Department. 








WE call attention of those i in want 
of a good teacher to an advertise- 
ment in our columns, ‘‘C. L. N.” We 
have jong known the gentleman, and 
can commend him to those wishing a 
thorough, accomplished, and success- 
ful teacher. 





‘¢By their Wests i Fe shall know 


The Spencer aaa smmmtaiices Company of 
New York bave already made themselves known 
to thousands of the affiicted, by the perfection of 
their Diamond Spectacles, each pair stamped with 
the diamond J anon Sold by authorized 
agents. Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 





TresteD By Trme.—For Throat Dis- 
eases, Colds, and Coughs, ** Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches"’ have proved their efficacy by a test 
of many years. 
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D. HODGMAN & C0, 


ARE OFFERING 


The Largest Assortment ot 


india 
Rubber 
Goods 


IN THIS CITY. 





Corner Maiden Lane and 
Nassau Street. 





TREES and SHRUBS. SS. 
B. Parsons & Sons, Kissena 
Nurseries, Flushing N. Y, 











Financial, 


From Monday, March 13, to dentin 
March 18. 


Wall Street.—The volume of business done 
compares unfavorably with that of any week dur- 
ing the past month. Prices, even of Government 
bonds, have generally declined. The failure and 
barkruptey proceedings of Daniel Drew had but 
little effect upon the market in which that veteran 
speculator was once respected and feared. The 
suspension of the Bank of New York, one of the 
oldest and most trusted banks in the city, caused 
considerable excitement, a temporary advance in 
the rate of discount, and a decline in the prices of 
speculative stocks; it also set sensible men to won- 
dering whether there might not be other banks, 
nominally managed by directors, whose business is 
entirely in the hands of a single official. 


Financial Quetations—Gold.— 
Wednesday, 
Mar. 15. 


Monday, 
Mar. 13. 
GOI ...ccecceeeeeses 14% . 
Legal Tercers..... 87.15 


Saturday 
Mar. 1s. 





Governnicot Bonds.— 








Sixes, 1881, r........ 1223, 
Sixes, 188l,c . aos 
5-20, 1866, F...0.0.006 ~ 
5-20, 1865, c.. 1184 
5-20, 1865, r. D.. cer 
5-20, 1865, c. bp. . 119% 
5-20, 1867, r . 122 
5-20, 1867, c - 121%. 
5-20, 1868, r.. .«- 123% 
5-20, 1868, C....0--0-- 1235, 
10-49, Fic. cccccsecceee 118% 
10-40, C........ 119% 
Fives, 1881, r.. 118% 
Fives, 1881, C.....00. cess oe 
Currency SiX€8..... sees seceeeee 
State Bonds.— 
6s Tenn. old........ 


6s Tenn., new.. 
6s N. Car., old...... 
6s N. Car., new..... 
63 Vir.. consold ... 

do 2d series 





6s Mo, long bds.. 
Dist. of Col. 3.688. © TEM cesccce 


Refirend Bonds.— 






C. B. & Q. cons. 7s. 110% 

C. & N. W. cp, gold 934 
C. R.1. & P. ist 7s.. 
Erie ist 7s ext'd... 
L.S. & M. S.,2d c.cp 


M. Cent. CONS. 78... ..00 socccces 
M.& St. P.c. 8. f. is 
ep Sf Serre ey 
N. Y.C. & H. Ist ep 123 
I SO BiRis. osdv-ccacsives 
Pitta: FEW. BC. 1a6  occe socceese 
eee eee rrrry — 
Un. Pac., lst 6s,gd 105% ........ ee 105% 
do BD. Pcccsce ces cosccces 6040 e6ecenee eee 
Miscellaneous Stocks. 
BEB PRRS TAR ics. dene cccecees BEE -nisoewes 194 
Chic. & N. W....... OBE cccencee GE ccccccne 43% 
do pref........ SE avtowese COM neccccee G46 
C., R. 1. & Pac...... | er 1 
Chi., Bur. & Q...... 11835 ...c00e Ki, thks Mepcaiat 119 
A Midcnbedae’ Sead Kscances, cose enchants 53 
Chic. & Alton...... an 10536 ....000 « 105% 
do pref....... ED) enkinske bb0d Domecend see 
Com. Coal. ccc... GEG cccseses Sree cccseces 42 
OE ca rcacncccccca sone scetbead. Sénd enearions’ cove 
Del., Lac. & W..... BIB, ccccacce eae eco cece 
D. & Hud. Canal.... 119% ........ WDE sccccscs 120 
Express: 
BABB. cccescccces ccce esccsce © cece esce Sees 
American......... GE nakcdenn ee Bx 
TE Rcccccccce ens csscerse once esecees - eaan 
ce RU EEO nse dens wece-ars _ ae 864 
TOD occcdcccccccccccs BEE ccccccse OK wovcceee 206 
Harlem ........-+++. 143% ‘ 
Haan. & St. J08...... cece cocccee 
do. pref....... 284 
In. Central......... 108% 
Lake Shore......... 66 
Mich. Cent....... .. 66 
Mor. & WsROK..2.0. coos coccccee 
Mil. & St. P........ 45x 
do. pref....... 84% 
BM. FY. Camb.cccc.s.s 115% 
TE, 3. CRBs sseceess 107% 
Obio & Miss 22 
do. pref....... 45% 
Pacific Mail........ 2x 
Panama..........++ 137 
Pitts. & Ft. W...... 96% 
Quicksilver...... 2. cece cesescee 
 ecnncs saow weessces 
Onion Pacific....... GENE cccccves 
West’n UntTel...... 6B 





Foreign Exchange.— 


60 days. 
4.854 @ 4.87 


3 days. 


London prime bankers, 4.9WG14.904¢ 





FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 


or sell in large or smali amounts, to suit all classe- | 


of investors. Orders by mail 
receive careful attention. 

We shal! be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters ,  .recee with invest- 
ments in Government Bon 

We also buy and sell Gon D and GOLD Covpons, 
COLLECT DivVipENDS and TowN, CouNTy and 
STATE Covpons, &¢.,and buy and sell ON Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
pate and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
eging, for the rmoonth, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,X0, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH, 


or telegraph will 


CHK PISTIA si 





INI ON. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value asc ertuined by personal inspection. In 
many years’ business have never lostadollar. We 
pay the interest promptly, semi-annually, in New 

ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain, Send for particulars. References in 
every State in athe Union. J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
LAWRENCE, KAN 





_r"“ Collections throughout the West a specialty. } 





‘Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 

Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings to 7. 
Assets—Over Twelve Million Dollars, 
Surpius—Over ar Million Doliars. 
x per cent. Interest allowed, 

Books in Enelteh, French and cores. 

G. 8. CHAPIN, oe N. J. HAINES, Pres't. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, ima 





Songs for Little Folks 


NOW READY! 


In rarponse to repeated calls for a Book of Songs 
especially adapted for the little ones, we offer 


SORCS The work has been carefully com- 
piled by 
FOR 


Mrs. WM. F. CRAFTS, and 
LiTTLE Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, 


both of whom are well known as 
FOLKS. 


specially fitted for the task. 


Songs for Little Folks 


CONTAINS : 

Songs for the Home. 

Songs for the Infant or Primary Class. 

Songs for the Day School. 

Songs for the Kindergarten, 

Songs adapted for little ones on all oc- 
casions and from the best sources, 

We commend this work to every home and every 
Sunday-Schvool in the land. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains 160 pages of both words and music; is 
handsomely printed. 


Price in board covers, 35c.; $30 per 100 copies, 
A finer edition on tinted paper, handsomély 
bound in cloth, 60 cents; $50 per 100 copies. 
One copy in paper cover scent by mail on receipt of 
25 cents. 


BicCLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St., New York. 
91 Waskington St., Chicago. 


The Best Musical Works published are 


SAINT CECILIA. 


A collection of Anthems, Motettes, Chorals, 
Hymns, Solos, &c., from the works of the best an- 
ctentand modern composers, for Church Service, 
Choral Societies, etc., compiled by 

DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 

Large Octavo; cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.25. 


ART OF SINGING. 
By F. LIEBER. 


A compact, but exhaustive treatise of every 
branch ef the vocal art. This little work, trans- 
lated from the original German, by Dr . Seeger, 
has been for some years the standard text- book 
and acknowledged authority in Europe in all mat- 
ters relating to the hygiene and formation of the 
voice,and musical execution: its popularity with 
the best teachers is extending daily, and every vo- 
calist should possess a copy. Price in cloth, $1.50. 


Plaidy’s Technical Studies for the 
Piano. 

A beautiful new electrotype edition of this 

standard work, unrivaled in typographical appear- 


ance and cheapness, the price being about one-half 
of that ames fur apy other edition. Cloth, $2: 


boards, #1. 
WM.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS 
Box 5656, N. YY. 


SO LONG AS THEY LIVE. 


Every Family can have at cost BUSS’ PATENT 
TIRE KINDLING PELLETS, On receipt 
of Gue Dollar i will send by return mail a mould 
ress, With full instructions for making the Pele 
ets,and a Family Patent Right to make and 
use these unequaled Fire HKindlers, Over 
300,000 Pellets have already been sold. A boy 
or girl can makethem. Cost five cents for kindling 
one hundred fires. Sample rolis of Ten 
ready for use sent post-free on receipt of Tweut 
Cents, Send one-cent stamp for circular. Ad- 
cress EK, BUSS, Springfield, Ohio. 


‘‘~ DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair, 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 








Pellets | 
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|A BRILLIANT NUMBER 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL, 1876, 


CONTAINS: 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HUDSON. 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 
With Nineteen Mlustrationa. 


By 


THE MICROSCOPE. By Prof. SAMUEL LocK- 
Woon. 
With Twenty-One Mlustrations. 
OLD GARDISTON. A Story. By ConsTaNce 
FENIMORE WOOLSON, 


LOST. A Poem. By Rose Terry CooKE. 


ST. JOHNLAND. By Dr. SAMvEL OsGoop. 
With Light liiwstrations. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


A Poem. By M.G. V.R. 
THE FIRST CENTURY OF TIE REPUB 
LIC. — (Kighteenth Paper.) — PROGRESS 
OF THE FINE ARTS. By 8. 8. CONANT. 
With Sixtecn Portraite. 
OLD PHILADELPHIA. 
DING DAVIS. 
With Twenty-One Mustrationa, 


GARTH. A Novel. 


PRAYERS. 


By ReBecca HAR- 


WHAT IS YOUR N [AME? A Story. 

BEFORE, AT, AND AFTER MEALS. 

THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. 
By Lorp HovGuton, 

THE LAST DAYS OF 
HAMPSHIRE. 


A Poem, 


ROYALTY IN NEW 
A Story. 


| THE TULIP MANTA. 








AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand“ Gold Medal of Progress,” 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
ona Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin ‘Institute, 

ct., 1875. 





HOW MY SHIP CAME OVER THE SEA. 
A Story. 

A FADED GLOVE. A Poem. 
THAXTER. 


By CBLIA 


DANIEL DERONDA. By GeoroE Exror. 


APRIL. A Poem. By A. F. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHATR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





This Number, with Eighty-five beautiful 
Engravings, is as rich in the variety of its 
reading-matter as itis attractive in appear- 
ance. With a large installment of GEorGR 
ELrIo7’s new novel; a fresh chapter of JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE'S serial; Mr. CoNANT’s “ First 
Century” paper on the progress of the Fine 
Arts—the only satisfactory summary that has 
ever been prepared on American art; RE- 
BECCA HARDING DAvis’s entertaining gossip 
about the Philadelphians of Colonial times; 
Prof. Lockwoon’s fascinating description of 
the wonderful revelations of the Microscope ; 
four capital short stories; Poems by Lord 
HovuaGurton, Rose TERRY UooKE, and CELIA 
THAXTER; and otherarticles of great popular 
interest, both illustrated and unillustrated, 
besides the “‘ Easy Chair’’ and the Bditorial 
Summaries of Science, Literature, Current 
Events and Anecdote—this number has some- 
thing for every class of readers. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY and BAZAR, 


Postage free to Subscribers in the United 
States and Canada, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR will be 
sent for one year to any Subscriber tn the 
United States or Canada, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Harper's WEEKLY, 
and HAnrper’s Bazar, for one year, $10.00; 
or any two for $7.00: Postage free. 


lA Complete Analytical Index to the first 


No other Sewing Machine in the world 


hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic features, 
Correspondence and investigation invited. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S, M, CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


Fifty Volumes of HARPER'S MAGAZINE has 
just been published, rendering available for 
reference the vast and varied wealth of in- 
formation which makes this periodical a 
perfect illustrated literary cyclopedia. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3.00; Half Calf, $5.25. Sent postage 
prepaid. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIIL, No. 12. 
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Plomouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 














PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


WE rejoice, Our heavenly Father, in that name which we 
are taught from our childhood to address unto thee; for 
though thou art supreme and dost govern all things by the 
word of thy power, and though thou art sovereign, yet thou 
hast taught us to know that thou art our life, and from our 
affection for our children we have been led to call thee ours. 
Thou art our Father; and we rejoice in all the inward 
thought and association of love which goes with that blessed 
Name. Thou art our Father; and as our Father thou art 
moré tender, more gracious, more longsuffering and more 
abundant in goodness, than earthly parents can by their na- 
ture be: but we are stained with faults; we are veined with 
pride and with selfishness; we are bound by weariness, by 
occupation, by ten thousand distractions; and we go with 
unequal steps and with unbalanced souls through all the best 
part of our lives. Thou, however, art never disturbed, but 
carriest thyself the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, 
without variableness or shadow of turning. Thy moads are 
everlastingly wise and good and constant. All things are 
under thy supreme control; and we rejoice that such is the 
government to which we come. From all the hardness of the 
world around us, from all those laws and governments which 
compel brute matter, we retreat, and enter into the warmth 
and the glory of that other government which pertains to 
the soul; and we desire to stand as the children of God in our 
own consciousness, in our own affection, and in our own 
voluntary choice, that we may be governed as thou dost 
govern thine own children and thine own self, and that we 
may thus become heirs of God with Jesus Christ. 

We pray for every one that is in thy presence. We pray 
for all those who now consciously have need of thee, and 
for all who need thee day by day; for in thee we live and 
move and have our being. But, at times, the clouds are dark, 
the storm is out, and the sea is tumultuous. At times, we 
are made painfully conscious of our need of thee. There are 
those in thy presence who feel deeply their dependence upon 
thee, and are crying out for succor and for help. Be pleased, 
Almighty God, out of thy goodness and kindness, to greet 
them, this morning, not so much with that which they ask, 
as with that which they need. Do by every one of us as we 
do by our children. We give to them the things which our 
experience teaches us are best for them; and we pray that 
thou wilt overrule us when, in childish ignorance, we ask for 
things that are not best for us. Yet is it not best that we 
should see thee? Is it not best that we should havea con- 
sciousness of thy presence? Is it not best that we should 
have faith and certitude of God's government within and 
without? 

We pray, O Lord our God, that thou wilt grant to us that 
blessing which is the sum of all blessings—the blessing of 
thyself. Weask not that we may be able to comprehend the 
whole of thy being, bet that we may havea sense that thou 
art, ‘and that thou art the Rewarder ef those that diligently 
seck thee; that we may not be discouraged, and seem to our- 
selves as men who throw petitions upon the empty air. 

We beseech thee to grant thy presence to those who are in 
afflictions. Comfort them, and grant that their troubles may 
be so sanctified as that they themselves shall become com- 
forters of others who arein like troubles. O grant that, in 
this world where wayfaring men are overtaken with so much 
calamity, one may sustain another, and that we may walk 
together, the strong bearing the weak, and all succoring all. 

We pray thee to bless all the households that are represent- 
ed in this congregation. If there be sorrow in any of them 
may it be a sacred sorrow. Asa night full of stars may it ee. 
Grant that all discords may be cast away; that all divisions 
and alienations may be healed, and that the household may 
be to every one of us as the very gate of heaven. 

May thy kingdom come, in all its forms and developments. 
May the men by whom intelligence is to make itself felt 
throughout the world, and may every endeavor, conscious or 
unconscious, for the refinement of men, and for their exalta- 
tion from animals to manhood, be owned and blessed of 
thee; and may the day speedily come when the knowledge of 
the Lord shall be as wide as the bounds of the globe, and thy 
kingdom sball extend from the rising of the san until the 
going down of the same. 

Look with favor upon thy servants who have presented 
thair child to thee this morning, and who have consecrated it 
to the service of the Lord Jesus Christ in the presence of 
their brethren. Bless the little one. Grant that its life on 
earth may be pleasing in thy sight, for its parents’ sake, and 
may they be so endued with wisdom and faith and hope that 
they shall be able to rear the child for Christ; and may it 
grow up in honor, and truth, and honesty, and fidelity, and 
piety. 

O God, remember all the dear children that belong to us. 
Grant that the little ones may find worthy examples in their 
parents. May they be early borne, as it were, in the arms of 
faith, to the Lord Jesus Christ. And wilt thou take them 
into thine arms, and lay thine hands upon them, and bless 
them. Grant, we pray thee, that the generation that is grow- 
Ang up in our midst may be more worthy to bear the name of 
Christ than we have been; and may there be, from genara- 
tion to generation, going forth from this place, those who 
shall make known Jesus Christ in his glory and power for the 
Salvation of men. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and 
Spirit. Amen. 


— 
* Immediately following the baptism of children. 





TEACHING AND PREACHING. 


* And daily in the temple, and in every house, they ceased 
Dot to teach and preach Jesus Christ.’’"—Acts v. 42. 
i lige two words, ‘“‘teach” and “preach,” are 
very significant. By teaching, knowledge is 
either imparted or rearranged and renewed; but by 
preaching men are taught how to ewploy that know- 
jedge for their own edification. This distinction, 
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though it may not lie in the etymology of the words, 
conforms to the practice of the olden time, and is also 
observed to our day; and, as it inheres in the nature 
of things, it will continue. 

It becomes a matter of some importance, therefore, 
that we should distinguish between the province of 
the teacher and that of the preacher; for although 
they do, and must, often combine in the same person, 
they are, notwithstanding, very different functions. 
A man may bea preacher, and yet may most excel as 
a teacher; or, he may be a teacher, and yet excel far 
more as a preacher. By the one, knowledge is ar- 
ranged or imparted; and by the other, the uses of 
knowledge are secured in the development of thought, 
emotion, will, conduct—in short, in the production of 
character, which is the end of the ministration of the 
gospel. 

The Jewish priesthood was not organized, nor was it 
administered, either for teaching or for preaching pur- 
poses. Whatever teaching there was was mostly in 
the hands of parents; but now and then, among the 
Jews (and always with the liberty that belongs to 
spontaneous spiritual elements) there sprang up a race 
of preachers—namely, prophets; for, although the 
word “prophet” signifies one who foresees and fore- 
tells, that was the least of the prophet’s functions. He 
was really an orator of the Jews. Though often he 
carried judgeship, and sometimes priesthood also, 
these were comparatively incidental and subordinate. 
The great prophets were men who seized upon the 
truths of their time, and by their presence and their 
power in speech made them glow and burn upon the 
hearts of their cotemporaries. So, a prophet was one 


who taught, and taught by preaching—that is, by per- 


sonal power through speech. 

Later, there came schools of orators called *‘ rabbis.”’ 
They had for the foundation of their teaching the 
writings of the Old Testament, together with the 
prophecies that had been accumulating in every age, 
and had been handed down—though they were not 
written out until a period considerably subsequent to 
the time of Christ. These Jewish rabbis taught on the 
basis of the Old Testament Scriptures, and of the 
interpretations which had been given of these Script- 
ures by former teachers. 

Christ was the first eminent preacher; for although 
he taught, his teaching was simply the preparatory 
stage of preaching. It was his personal power setting 
home the things which he taught that made him what 
hewas. Therabbisinterpreted, commented. They were 
scholastic, according to the scholarship of their day; 
but we have no evidence that they ever threw their 
souls, their enthusiasm, their personality, into the 
truths which they uttered. They could not. A man 
cannot shut himself up iv a letter nor in an alphabet; 
and their interpretations were for the most part of 
the most minute and even trifling kind. There was no 
considerable degree of moral power in them. 

Christ came to teach with authority—that is to say, 
with power, not with accredited authority, for he was 
nota priest. He was in the nature of a prophet; ho 
was inspired to teach, and he followed his inspirations, 
and was permitted to doit, as the Jews permitted all 
to do whatever they could do well. He did not ad- 
minister ordinances, therefore. He did not write any- 
thing. Hedid not philosophize for the perfection of 
a system. 

Men have often said, “If Christ was divine, how 
came it that the great fields of knowledge which lay 
untouched were not explored and by him opened up, 
and their contents made the property of the world?” 
The reply is, that his province was not that ofa 
teacher distinctively. He came as the architect of the 
souls of men; he came to build them up to a spiritual 
manhood; and he was obliged to take them at the 
point where be found them. He had to accept the 
knowledge which they had, and give toit all his per- 
sonality. He had to bring to bear upon them that fire 
and that power which should really construct new 
men, or give to old men a new ideal of life and man- 
hood. He taught jusé so much as was necessary to 
enable him to preach. He wrought out just so much 
food as men could take, digest, assimilate, and make 
into new manhood. By living speech he sought to 
exalt the human soul to a high spiritual condition. 
The distinction between him and the priests and 
rabbis was tbat he was a voice—a living voice—the 
voice of the soul. As John came, a voice, crying in 
the wilderness, so, after John, there came a more 
noble and eloquent Voice, that gave forth the power 
and enthusiasm of the spiritual world. 

The maxims and statements of Christ were the very 
roots of philosophy. We have never, under any moral 
philcsophy, come up to the maxims and root-teachings 
of the Lord Jesus. He urged these upon men, but not 
as part of a moral system, nor as elements of a sym- 
metrical moral scheme: he sought, rather, by personal 
life and influence to work out these gems of moral 
philosophy into personal character in those that heard 
him. 

How powerfully he preached we cannot jndge, since 
there are no such descriptions concerning him as 
abound in regard to other orators. We know some- 
thing of Demosthenes; we know something of Cicero; 
we know something of the great French preachers, 
Massillon and Bourdaloue; we know something of 
Chatham and Burke and Webster; but we have no 
such descriptions of Christ as we have of them. His 
portraiture, whether within or without, was never 
made; but we have this knowledge of him: that 
while he never wrote a line, and while those who 





listened to him never wrote a line of the gospel until 
some twenty or forty years after his departure, suoh 
was the intensity of his preaching, that, when they 
came to write, the things which he had said proved te 
have been so burned, as it were, into their souls, that 
their souls were the transcript of his speech. ‘There 
was never such speech as that of Christ: not in the 
power of eloquence, but in the power of a living 
voice to penetrate the inner souls of men, and to leave 
its influence there. No orator would ever trust to the 
memory of men any great effort; and if there had 
been no written oratory, if there had been no means 
of perpetuating speech, the school of eloquence would 
have been almost without a preacher; but our Master 
was such a Preacher that though twerty years had 
elapsed before his discourses were first transcribed, 
they stand now the marvel as well as the motive- 
power of the globe. 

Christ, then, was the first great Preacher; the great- 
est if you judge of preaching not by the pleasure it 
gives to the imagination, pot by the gratification it 
affords to the curiosity, and not by the delight it ad- 
ministers to taste, but by its power to act on the cur- 
rents of man’s thoughts, and to determine their 
character. 

The apostles did their work by preaching; for 
although there remain to us but few of their dis- 
coulses, though our Scriptures largely consist of the 
letters of the apostles, yet it was not by their letters 
that they roused men, formed churches, and gathered 
their followers in different nations of the globe. These 
letters were the after-work. The first effects by which 
they established themselves every where were produced 
by preaching; and they preached wherever there were 
men to listen. Wherever, from house to house, in the 
temple, the forum, the synagogue, an audience could 
be found, there was a pulpit and there was an apos- 
tle; and bis teaching was in the form of personal expo- 
sition, and of personal influence upon the hearts of 
men. 

So the apostles owed their success to their preaching 
powers. Their aim, like Christ's, was not to promul- 
gate a moral system nor to organize the institutions 
which society and the world needed and would need: 
their aim was to develop the spiritual forces of men. 
They were assured that the soul, if once it wre 
empowered, would work out all its exterior conditions 
without failure and without mistake. 

The wisdom of the aim, either of Christ or of the 
apostles, is not yet appreciated. They had for the 
underlying principle of their work, substantially this: 
that the soul of man, fully vitalized and spiritualized, 
is thoroughly competent to all the functions that are 
to be required of a man; that a wise, right-minded 
map is a sufficient legislator for himself; and that if 
something more is needed, and he is provided with 
good judgment and sense, he will establish the school, 
the church, the ordinances, or the methods demanded 
by his necessities. 

Subsequent ages, being materialized and sensualized, 
have attempted first to establish the external and phys- 
ical instrument, and then, byit, insome way to work 
out the spiritual result; but Christ’s method, and the 
apostles’ method, was first to inspire the soul, and then 
to leave it free to make such instruments and such 
institutions as it felt itself to need, in the age, in the 
nation, and in the circumstances in which it was 
placed. Their theory was: “ Develop the manhood 
first, and then, that will be competent to all its neces- 
sities’’; and we would do well to take heed to thisin 
our day when men seek to cramp us and tie us up by 
various usages and institutions. We declare that the 
soul that has been enlightened from on high is itself 
spiritual legislator and spiritual adjudicator; and that 
out of right-mindednessin the Lord Jesus Christ comes 
that full liberty of institutions and customs und usages 
which is required for the welfare of mankind, or of 
human society. 

Half the difficulties and discussions about the 
church, and about its various instruments, and about 
its ordinances, will disappearif we accept the apostles’ 
standpoint, namely—that the bringing of a living soul 
to bear ou living souls is the supreme rule of gospel 
education ; that men can take care of themselves, when 
ouce you awake them from their spiritual lethargy 
and death, and give them full possession of themselves. 
Then they will provide whatever instruments they 
need; but that which a-man requires first and contin- 
uously is the possession of himself. For every man is 
by nature as Lazarus was; and every man needs the 
Christ to stand over his sepulcher, and call him, say- 
ing, “‘Come forth’; and coming forth, bound hand 
and foot, with a napkin about his head, he needs once 
more the emancipating voice of Christ to say, ‘ Loose 
him, and let him go.’”’ When once a man is called from 
the grave where spiritually he lies dead, and is loosed 
from the cerements of priestly rule, and allowed to go 
in his plenary liberty, he is safe. 

In this work of preaching, all the moral truths 
which were known to that time, all the moral truths 
which the ages had accumulated, were employed. 
Originally, making known to men, in the modern 
philosophical sense, things that they did not knew 
before, was the least part of the preaching of the 
apostles. 

It occurs to me, at this moment, that the first ser- 
mon that 1 ever preached in my life I preached after 
pursuing the course which I am now recommending. 
I bad preached for some time, nominally, but without 
result, and I determined to analyze the sermons of the 
apostles as they had been given in the New Testament, 
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to fathom, if possible, the secret of their success. In 
that analysis I was struck by this dominant fact: that 
none of their sermons consisted in opening up mys- 
teries, aud bringing before men new or strange things; 
but that they were, on the contrary, a series of state- 
ments of things that were perfectly well known to 
those to whom they spoke; and that they were so put 
together as to constitute a mighty motive to noble 
living. That was the source of their power. And I 
remember that I attempted to construct just such a 
sermon, that I preached it, and that the blessing of 
God acccempanied it—for it slew some twenty persons. 
It was the first sermon that I ever preached where, 
when the gun went off, I saw the game fall. 

If one will analyze the discourses of the apostles, so 
far as they are given, he will find that while they are 
not without knowledge, whether of fact or of prin- 
ciple, their aim was evidently not to develop unknown 
things. That would be a preparatory part. of the 
work; and 1 do not wish to be understood as saying 
that teaching is no part of the preparation for preach- 
ing; for knowledge imparted is the ground on which 
afterwards preaching is to stand; but the apostlos 
aid not undertake to move men by giving them things 
which they did not understand before. On the other 
hand, they took-the knowledge which men had accu- 
wulated, and moulded it into such forms as should 
compel them to go higher, and to live more nobly. 

The sermons which we cften hear—‘ eloquent ser- 
mons,” as they are called—are no better than a chorus 
or a bunting song, if all there is of them is what goes 
n at ‘the ear, and dies out during the walk home. 
Sweetly, like a rill in the hills, speech trickles down 
with silvery sound, and runs through narrow chan- 
nels, with nodding flowers of rhetoric on either bank, 
and, purling, flows into the meadow, and through it, 
and at last disappears behind the bushes and grass; 
and the whole congregation rise up and go out, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Was there ever a sweeter sermon than that in 
the world? Beautiful! beautiful!’ Is that eloquence? 
Yes, it is eloquence in one sense; it is pleasant; it is 
agreeable; it is gratifying to the reason, it may be; 
but it is not the preaching which the apostles aimed 
at. It is just that kind of preaching which Paul dis- 
dained, when he said, ‘‘I came to you, not with the 
wisdom of the schools; not teaching the sophist’s 
philosophy; nor did I come to you with beauty of 
words, with eloquence, making everything move ‘to 
the music of fancy: I did not come to you thus; but I 
came to you with a moral consciousness in my soul of 
Christ, of God, manifesting himself, and giving his life 
for the world. I came to you with power—not with 
pleasantness.”” Jf pleasantness makes power more 
eminent, then pleasantness is right; but power is the 
thing; for preaching means bringing to the heart 
truths known or unknown in such a manner that men 
shall feel the pressure of God, of eternity, of the whele 
spiritual world, upon their souls. The preacher is sent 
to lift men into a higher and nobler carriage of them- 
selves, both within and without. 

I remark, here, that, if this be the end and aim of 
preaching—namely, through the power of the living 
voice to inspire men and li t them up to a higher life 
—then there is no necessary conflict between preach- 
ing and institutions. It would be wrong to say that 
if we only had fiery preachers we would not need any- 
thing else. Energetic and successful preaching pre- 
pares the way for something else; but it is not a 
substitute for other things. Preaching is to institu- 
tions what John the Baptist was to the coming of 
Christ—a voice crying out for reformation and exalta- 
tion; and if preaching is successful you may be sure 
that institutions will follow. They must follow. 
Institutions are organized methods of perpetuating 
trutb, or of providing for its diffusion; and they are to 
preaching what the sickle is to the plow, or what the 
granary is to the seed-sower. When Christ said, 
*“‘The sower went forth to sow,” he referred to the 


preacher. The real work of the preacher is seed- 
sowirg. Institutions: gather up the products of 


preaching, organize them, and perpetuate them. 
Thus, the house is built. Thus, the ordinances are 
formed. Thus, a day is singled out on which Christian 
congregations shall come together. So an institution 
is established, and we call it a “‘ church” or an “ assem- 
bly,”’ according to the language of the apostles. There 
are children and servants connected with those who 
belong to the church, and the question arises, “* Why 
should we not educate them religiously?’ and the 
result is that there comes to be a Sunday-school, and 
there come to be visitations; and these are elementary 
parts of that institution which is called the church, 
and which is itself an organization that has grown out 
of preaching. 

Hence it is the living voice, or the activity of the 
living soul before men, that prepares the way in which 
follow institutional forms, by which truth is organ- 
ized, and gathered up, and made more effective. 
Preaching is rain on the mountains; and institutious 
are mills far down which collect that rain and employ 
it for weaving or grinding; and there is, or should be, 
no discord, no conflict, between institutions and the 
living preaching of the Word. 

Books, newspapers, schools, colleges, benevolent so- 
cieties—all these forms of organized usefulness are 
neither to be deprecated nor depreciated; but they 
are not a substitute for preaching. They follow 
preaching. It is preacbing that makes them possible. 

It may be said that preaching belongs to the Chris- 
tian era. At first it flashed forth; subsequently, at 
different periods, especially in times of great revolu- 





tion, it made itself felt. Sometimes it was almost 
hidden by priestly offices; at other times by sacra- 
ments; and at still others it turned itself into institu- 
tions—for a man who writes and reads an essay is 
nothing but a speaking book. A nan who merely 
stands before men to utter, without any personal 


He may be a teacher, he may bea professor, and be may 
be useful in various ways; but he is nota preacher. It 
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are the letters of ‘Paul and the songs of David; but 
David's songs are David’s biography. His soul sang 
when he was hunted like a partridge in the mountain, 
his soul sang iu the temple, his soul sang when he waa 
pursued by his ungrateful son; and his songs, which 


| have been the stars of a desolate world, have been 
power, ¢ertaiu lines of reasoning—he is not a preacher. 


is pot until a man is set on fire; it is not until he isin- , 


wardly in an electric and glowing condition and is 
thus brought into contact with the corresponding 
parts of the men before him—it is not until then that 
be preaches. Preaching requires that a man should 
have a voice, and that that voice should have its ap- 


propriate power, and that he should have a presence, | 


and that that presence should have its legitimate 
influence, and that he should have thoughts, and that 
those thoughts should be marshaled and concentrated 
and made to bring forth results in the minds of other 
men. 

Some say that the time for preaching has gone by; 
but I say that when the time for preaching is gone 
by busivess will not be conducted by personal inter- 
course. As long as a man who would convince a 
fellow-man goes and talks to him face to face, and 
1easous with him, to persuade him; as long as a heart 
that would win another heart trusts itself, not to cold 
paper and ink, but avails itself of the power of the 
tongue, the hand, or the eye; as long as men respoud 
soul to soul in the various spheres of life—so long will 
this bighest mode of producing instant results exist in 
the world for the highest purpose for which we live— 
the elevation of mankind in spiritual things. 

If this be true, then, while one who would preach 
should not disdain any of the accessories, it may be 
said of preachers, as is sometimes said of horses, 
“All shapes run.”’ Although certain equine organ- 
izations betoken speed, still eminent speed has’ been 
found in the most unlikely shapes. This fact has 
given rise to the proverb. Now, it is not best for a 
man to be coarse and homely; but if a man has power, 
and is coarse and homely, his being coarse and homely 
does not invalidate the fact that he has power. A 
man does not need to have a harsh voice and an ugly 
visage in order to bea preacher; and yet, if a man 
havea compelling soul behind a harsh voice and an 
ugly visage, he can bea preacher. On the other band, 
a& man may have a very perfect person, his postures 
may all be right, bis gestures may every one be iu the 
line of grace, his sentences may run smoothly and 
musically to the end; and being thus fully prepared, 
he would be a preacher if he only hada soul behind 
these other qualifications; but not having that pre- 
requisite he is not a preacher. Preaching does not 
disdain grace—it seeks it; preaching does not disdain 





the manly arts—it longs for them; but that which | 


makes a preacher is the soul. 
man foraman. Itis the faith of a man in the truths 
that he is speaking. It is the power of his manhood. 
Manhood isa thing so noble that it is a power among 
men without any grace, and in spite of all hiudrances ; 
nevertheless, it is more powerful if it has grace and is 
free from hindrances. A man, however, is not a 
preacher simply because he is a speaker, and is grace- 
ful in gesture, and knows how to run his voice, with 
exquisite modulation, through all the moods and 
tenses of oratory. Eloquence does not make a 
preacher. Sincerity, depth of conviction, earnestness, 
the whole life of a man going out after the lives of 
other men—that makes the preacher. If a man has, 
besides that, these adjuvants, all the better; but if he 
has that, be will be a preacher without them. 

I bave seen most courtly men deliver most shapely 
discourses to eyes as dry as Sahara—to a congregation 
that had just as little growth as a desert; and again, I 
have seen coarse, ill-clad and unsbapely men, who 
murdered the English language at every sentence, 
stumble through their discourses, relating what had 
been done for them, when there was not a dry eye in 
the house, nér a heart that did not palpitate in 
response. I tell you, there is nothing in the world 
like soul. God’s soul is the vital element of creation, 
and the soul of man is its faint reflection. The power 
of a man over men does not lie in anything more or 
less than the soul; and he who has soul-power, explicit 
and intense, and knows how to let it forth at the ear- 
gate, at the eye-gate, at the mouth-gate, anywhere, 
bas power to influence his fellow man; and if he influ- 
ences them upward and onward he is a preacher of 
God. This enthusiasm of faith, then, is the central 
element of preaching; but it does not disdain other 
elements which are collateral. If there is anything 
that will move the world it is the enthusiasm of a soul 
impelled iv behalf of others by the power of conviction. 

Has it occurred to you how taste is heathenized, and 
how the very channels of power have been stopped up 
by false ideas and customs in thisregard? Suppose 
you should undertake to make David over again, and 
Paul over again, and Jesus Christ over again, and to 
make them as they now make ministers? It is not 
considered in good taste fora minister to make any 
reference to himself; it is thought that that which 
relates to him personally should be kept out of view: 
and yet that is the very secret of his power; for he is 
not simply to recite all the facts that everybody knew 
before. It is the Jesus Christ in him; it is that which 
he discerns of brightness and beauty and glory and 
exaltation; it is that which is revealed to hin in his 
personality—it is this that constitutes his power. 

Now, the two parts of the Bible which are most read 


It is the sympathy of a | 





beautiful on account of the personal experience whioh 
they have in them. Aud the apostles’ letters—what 
would they be if you were to take Paul out of them? 
They would be what grapes are when you have taken 
the pulp out, and left the skin hanging; for the sub- 
stance and body of them was what had baen revealed 
to Paul: not what John thought, nor what Peter 
thought, nor what any prophet thought, but what 
*aul’s soul had experienced, as God made it unrdil, 
and lifted it to the heavens, The eternal world pheto- 
graphed itself on him, and he turned the pictures out- 
ward, and there was Paul on every one of them. 

There isa great deal of difference between egotism 
and personality. If one has eminence of hope and 
courage, his preaching will be full of it; if one has 
eminence of sweetness and simplicity, his sermons will 
be filled with that; but no man will ever be a true 
preacher who does not give evidence in his sermons 
that Christ has been revealed to him in his personality. 
And that is what the world needs. In some it will be 
pretminently in factual forms, and in others it will be 
pretminently in ideal forms; but we shall never do 
better than to take that which we are, and make it the 
revelator of the manhood that we are to attain in 
Christ. 

For the purpose for which it was ordained, preaching 
is the greatest power, and I think it will never lose its 
function as long as men are what they are. And it is 
needed more than ever in our time. It is needed asa 
corrective of the overaction of institutions. 

It issaid that the pulpit never can be what it has 
been. No, not exactly; because a good pulpit always 
works itsown change. Every successful thing makes 
itself unnecessary at the next step, When you ascend 
a ladder, if the first round does you any good, it is not 
by tempting you to roost on it, but by giving youa 
chance to go one round higher; and if we live rightly, 
we live so that We shall be prepared by each step that 
we take for a still higher one. ; 

Now, in the early periods of American history there 
were not books and magazines and newspapers and 
intercommunication, such as we now baye. Knowl- 
edge did not then run toand fro. It was carried, as 
wine was, in bottles and in sacks, and only they had it 
who could own it. The consequence was that the pul- 
pit had to be encyclopedic; and it had to teach that 
which now everybody learns in the schools. The min- 
ister was a school commissioner. He was the visitor 
of every family in the congregation. He catechised 
the people in their homes, as well as taught them in 
the church. He was a kind of,universal officer. Ina 
other worcs, at the beginning the pulpit was invested 
with multiplied functions. There was in it unity, and 
yet differentiation. A large number of functions were 
at first grouped together in the preacher; but as time 
went on he was relieved of many of these, one after 
another. As the truth of God became more and more 
disseminated, they grew larger and larger, and were 
divided up among different officers. So it has come to 
pass that toa great extent it is not necessary that the 
pulpit should be schoolmaster or professor. It is not 
necessary, in the same sense tbat it once was, that the 
pastor should be universal officer of the whole parish. 
The attempt, therefore, to put into the church, not 
only those functions which belong in it, but those 
which belong outside of it, is to be ignorant of the age 
in which we live, and of that Divine providence which 
is arranging all things. 

And yet, while the puipit is not to be what it was, I 
think it bas but just entered upon that which is to be 
its true function in days to come. It has been a teach- 
ing place, it has been a point of administration, it has 
been an ordinance, it has been many ordinances in 
one; but when it comes to be stripped of these things, 
when it comes to have the single function df being a 
voice—a voice of wisdom, a voice of inspiration, a 
voice of emotion—when it comes to be simply a power 
on the conscience of men, it will enlarge its bounds, 
and go forth, aud perform a mighty work; and not 
until the night can get along without the stars, not 
until the day can get along without the sun, will the 
world be able to get along without the voice of the 
living Christian preacher. 

As I have said, it is needed more than ever as a cor- 
rective of institutions; for it is not to be denied that 
as the ‘functions were more or less combined in the 
ministry, when institutions were formed conservative 
influences prevuiled. The conservative influeuce of 
the world is one of the most valuable of influences: 
but, like everything else, it has its own temptations, 
and its own liabilities to mistake and error; and insti- 
tutions always tend to stand still. They always tend 
to hold on to what they have, and to be satisfied with 
it. Institutions, like governments, tend to be conser- 
vative; and, in the administration of governments, I 
think the day will come when we shall hear Gambetta, 
the fiery torch of France, uttering conservative senti- 
ments, and advocating conservative measures. Ad- 
ministration and responsibility usually make men 
careful and conservative. All institutions tend to run 
in ruts, and not to change; and what institutions need 
is correctives in the shape of impulsive men, men of 
fire and progress. They need earnest and enthusiastic 
preaching, which, with its lambent flame, shall warm 
up their dead forms and usdges aud machinery. 
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True preaching always develops social institutions, 
and social institutions need the fire and vitality which 
come from the prophet and the preacher. 

Preaching is needed, too, because society carries 
with it all times and all histories. We think that a 
civilized Christian nation is a nation that is like ours. 
We say that America is a civilized Christian nation. 
We say of the Chinese, that they are semi-civilized. 
We say of some peoples that they are barbarous, and 
of others that they are savage. Now, I tell you that 
in every so-called civilized nation there is something 
of everything. In nations like our own there are, at 
the bottom of society, elements which are as savage 
as any to be found in the most savage nations. The 
stratum next above this is composed of people that 
are as much barbarians as any on the globe; and 
the next above are as much semi-civilized as the in- 
habitants of China; above these are a civilized class; 
and still above are a class that are spiritualized. These 
are comparatively few among us: the great bulk of 
our population are semi-civilized. 

Now, if, in going to a barbarous nation, you need 
preaching to stimulate men, then you need it at home, 
because you have a barbarous class here. Between 
the top and the bottom you have those that correspond 
to every class in every nation on the face of the earth. 
‘What there was in the deserts of Arabia when the old 
sheik was patriarch and prophet: what there was in 
the world in the times of Abrabam and [saac and 
Jacob; what there was in- every period intermediate 
between those times and the present—that we have in 
places and in degrees in our own midst; and whatever 
‘was necessary in past ages continues to be necessary 
at this time. Preaching, the living voice, to touch 
and arouse living men, is just as necessary here as it is 
in the islands of the sea or in Africa; and it is just as 
necessary now as it was ages ago, when men listened 
to and were inspired by the apostolic and prophetic 
Voice. 


All over our new States, especially, and wherever 
there is a scattered population, the voice of the 
preacher is needed: not that the cities do not need it; 
not that the cultivated States do not need it; but in 
especial our wide outlying nascent States do need the 
voice of the living preacher. With us it isa luxury; 
but with them it is a necessity. They canuot live 
without the preaching of the Gospel. They have not 
the books that swarm on your shelves. They have 
not the couriers of knowledge that run te and fro 
among you. They have not the property which ena- 
bles you to place your children in expensive schools, 
and build them up in knowledge. For you ten gene- 
rations have lived. Your mountains are cut down. 
Your valleys are exalted, and your highways penetrate 
in every direction. For you, everywhere, roads are 
made and bridges are constructed. Dwelling houses 
youinherit. For you, the vast elementary and mate- 
rial work of civilization has been performed. You 
were born into conditions in which a vast amount of 
wear and tear in time and money is saved you. But 
in our newer States everytbing is yet to be done. The 
prairie is to be subdued. The forest is to be plucked 
up by the roots. The field is to be taught to be fruit- 
ful. Rivers are to be bridged. Roads are to be laid 
out here and there. New implements are to be made. 
Herds and flocks are to be reared. The hardy pioneers 
earry their wealth in their hands. Their souls are 
full of enterprise, but their pockets are empty; and 
therefore they are unable to take care of themselves 
in these higher necessities. They are not able to sus- 
tain those who should be to them what preachers are 
to you. Ob, if you could suffer the pangs of spiritual 
hunger for a year, how much better you would be! 
You are surfeited; you are pursued perpetually by 
knowledge; you have more than heart could wish; 
but they hunger, aud are not fed. 

Now, it is for the sake of those who are in new 
regions of the country, or in old States, or parts of 
States which are not populous, where the people are 
widely scattered, where churches are not established, 
where the inbabitants are unable to support miuvisters 
of the gospel—it is for their sake, and for their help, 
that the American Missionary Society exists. Its or- 
ganization is very simple. It is unlike all other fund- 
egliecting institutions, it stands without a paraliel 
amovg benevolent societies, 1 think, in this: that the 
expense of collecting and administering the millions 
of dollars which come into its hands has never 
amounted to ten per cent.; whereas, in many elee- 
mosynary institutions, the cost of collection and ad- 


aninistration is three quarters of the sum raised. | 


Moreover, there has never been a defalcation in this 
society, nor has it losta dollar by maladministration. 

This society sustains, to-day, a thousand men who 
‘would otherwise be debarred from preaching the 
gospel. It sends to two hundred churches in our 
country the living voice of the preacher. This mother 
of ministers, that takes the beneficence and power of 
the churches and sends it abroad as the light of the 
un is sent abroad, is one of the most noble institutions 
that our land has ever originated. It sends the voice 
of the living preacher, not, like other institutions such 
as the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, to all tbe world, but to all parts of your own 
country. It sends it to Indiana, where I was a beni- 
ficiary of this society in the early years of my ministry. 
But for the beneficence of the American Missionary 
Society, my first parish could not have existed, nor 
could Ihave preached dufing the first two years, in 
‘which my salary was half paid for my parishioners. 
ET then had the unwarrantable salary of four hundred 





dollars a year; and only half of it could my people 
raise the first years of my settlement among them. 
And that is more than an average of the salaries of 
ministers. taking the country through, in the North 
and Northwest, and in the South and South west. 

This society is sending the Gospel to your sons, to 
your daughters, to your neighbors and friends. It is 
the voice of the old States teaching righteousness to 
their kindred in the newer States. There is not a 
more noble institution upon which the sun shines, nor 
is there one that is more nobly administered, than this 
institution. : 

It is not to me any the less dear because it has, by 
the amicable agreement of other denominations, be- 
come an institution under the fostering care of the 
Congregational churches of America. It was formerly 
under the patronage of the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Churches; but it was thos.ght wiser that the 
Presbyterian Church should have an organization of 
its own. So the original parent of the American 
Missionary Society reverted to the Congregational 
churches; and it is to-day the channel through which 
the Congregational churches of the West and the 
Northwest, of the South and the Southwest, and of the 
intermediate States, are visited by your benefactions. 

I have known its officers from the beginning. I 
have also known its beneficiaries; and a worthier 
band of men, I bear witness, never existed. We know 
nothing of hardships here; but through flood and 
through fire, through famine and through want, 
through sickness, in solitude, without the ambitions 
which help men in the elder States, they dedicate their 
lives to the work of preaching the Gospel among the 
poor in the wilderness, going from bamlet to hamlet, 
from village to village, many of them having two or 
three churches under their personal care, and preach- 
ing in turn at one and at another. It is for these men, 
whose shoes’ latchets I do feel myself unworthy to 
loose—men with apostolic simplicity; men who know 


‘the power of preaching; men whose souls are their 


sermons; men who are reaping in fields where no 
other’ man has sowed, they being both sowers and 
reapers—it is for these men, having known them, that 
I plead. 

I beseech you, let the thought and the feeling of 
this great church express itself bountifully toward 
these faithful servants of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
are counting their lives not dear to them, that they 
may Win souls as the seals of their ministry. 





PATIENCE. 


By A. ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


HY mission 'tis to still our restless feet, 
Fold eager hands outstretched to grasp the priza, 

Seal lips impatient, close the longing eyes, 
Lay thy chill burden on the heart’s warm beat, 
Teach these short-sighted minds to see and greet 
The morning twilght for the full-blown day, 
Drown hungry cries for fruit with blossoms, lay 
fool hands on us in benediction sweet; 
And carve in white, deep letters on our lot, 
The long, hard, tender truth,—God hasteneth not. 





Dewd on a Koreign Shore, 





By Miss Kate Foore. 





CHAPTER II. 

O two brothers, one living near New York, 

the other in San Francisco, daughters were 
born at almost the same time. Each named his 
baby after the same favorite sister, and each 
wrote to the other on the same day announcing 
the birth and their baptism. The letters crossed 
on the road, but each decided that with so many 
miles lying between no trouble could be caused by 
this oneness of name. But after twenty years, 
the one in San Francisco, having grown rich, 
moved to New York. Their two families were 
friendly, and the infants, now grown up into 
young ladies, became intimate, visited each other, 
and got into all sorts of little scrapes through 
their names being precisely alike. When they 
were inthe same house it became positively un- 
safe to call aloud the name Annie, for the wrong 
one always came, usually having had to leave her 
bath or her hair dressing for the purpose, and 
looking aggrieved when she was told that after 
all it was not she but the other that was wanted. 

In appearance the two girls were strikingly un- 
like. One, the child of the poor brother, being a 
brilliant, violet eyed blonde, and the othera brown 
beauty with a clear, pallid olive skin. 

Finally a family convention was held, the trials 
of the girls in the way of getting each other's 
beaux, and each other's letters, and being wrong- 
fully interrupted when ‘in the middle of her 
back hair,” as one them pathetically said, were 
discussed, and it was settled that the one from 
San Francisco should be always ealled Annie, and 
the fair haired one, Annie Biondina or Annie B. 
This obviated the difficulties of the family, but 
did not prevent their acquaintances from making 
mistakes, 





In the early summer, months before that talk 
Emory Hastings had in the moonlight with Dr. 
Dixon, Annie wrote from her father’s country 
house at Fordham : 


““BIONDIXA MIA :—Come over and pitch your tent with me 
for a season. The Philistines be upon us and we need an 
ally. Clouds of young men are here, or coming, and for a 
wonder not many young ladies are to be had. Mary and 
Fannie Dorsey are still abroad, and Lucy Philips is at Long 
Branch. Meantime, a young nayal officer is at the Dorseys: 
a young Englishman, rich and aristocratic, but capable of be- 
ing prejudiced in favor of Americans is at the Philipses ; two 
cousins at the Heilmanns, another one coming, and we are 
threatened with an unknown cousin-german of father’s 
from the West. So far, Clara Heilmann and I are the only 
young women within five miles. Come over and help us. 
Bring your prettiest gowns and your most bewitching smiles. 
Prepare to keep two young men hovering round you at once, 
as aconjurer keeps knives and other dangerous things re- 
volving in the air round his head. 


“ Yours, in haste, ANNIE ARUNDEL.” 


Annie Biondina came one bright afternoon, 
was warmly received by her cousin and taken to 
the room prepared for her. While the men 
deposited her trunk she sank into an easy chair, 
looked about her with a pleased air and said, in 
a clear energetic tone, ‘‘I always like this room.” 

“Then I hope you will stay in it a long time,” 
said Annie. 

**No doubt but that I shall, my dear. It is 
pleasant to get sometimes into a house and among 
people that are not pinched.” 

‘* Pinched !” echoed the other, ‘‘ what do you 
mean by that ?” 

‘*Oh! I don’t mean the kind that turns you all 
the colors of the rainbow. I mean pinched—so 
that they cannot have this nice thing, nor do that, 
nor get the other when they want it. Whose life 
is a perpetual going without the things that they 
want dreadfully but can’t have.” 

‘“*T am sure that is not your case.” 

‘* Yes it is,” replied Annie B. ‘ Yes it is ; nearly 
everything I want I have to go without. And 
what I do have I am obliged to work so hard to 
get that I hate it for the pains it has cost me.” 

Annie made a little movement of surprise. 

“Tf you talk in that way, nobody has every- 
thing they want. According to that we are all 
poverty stricken.” 

La Biondina laughed, not unpleasantly, but in 
the same clear energetic tone which her voice had 
in speaking. 

‘There is a kind of poverty in which one has 
nearly all the good things of this life; and there 
is another kind, called decent poverty. That is 
my kind. Decent poverty is written all over my 
belongings and on everything in the house where 
Ilive. I hate it, and I am glad to get into a place 
where, to use the forcible language of the vulgar, 
‘ one is not obliged to squeeze every cent until the 
eagle on it screams.’” 

‘* What language is this ?” retorted Annie, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘and what do you mean? I am sure you 
always look as well dressed as I, for all I have 
more money.” 

‘*Perhaps so; forthe moment. But how I had 
to slave forit! Every plait in this trimming cost 
measigh, I wanted to be out doors this lovely 
June weather, and I could not.” 

“Why did you not have less or get somebody 
else to do it ?” . 

‘My kitten, I took the plainest and simplest 
style I could find. I do not wish to be a guy or 
look like a woman with a ‘mission in life.’ Be- 
sides, my artistic eye would have made me miser- 
able if the outlines of this overskirt had not been 
defined against the under one in darker lines, and 
as to getting somebody else to do it, I would not 
let my poor tired sister sew on it after the hard 
work she has with her music scholars, though she 
offered. I am not quite a fiend, and I had no 
money to hire a dressmaker.” 

**T am glad to hear you say you are not a fiend. 
I was afraid you were going to say you would 
marry the fiend next, if oniy he had money.” 

“Oh, I was going to say it,” replied Annie B., 
in an artless tone which made her cousin laugh; 
‘‘marrying for a living seems to be the only thing 
to do nowadays.” 

Annie shook her head warningly. ‘‘ Look out, 
Biondina mia, you speak your mind so plainly 
some day you will be overheard, and it will get 
about that you are a husband hunter, and then 
mankind will flee from you. All your ruffles and 
curls will be looked upon as snares by the other 
sex.” 

‘*T suppose so, and yet I am not half so danger- 
ous as those sweet young women who come home 
from school and enter upon a career of home 
duties with such an appearance of relish. How 
they dust the parlors, and make bouquets, and 
are such a comfort to their mammas and papas. 
And when people ask what they are doing, other 
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people answer refinedly, ‘Oh, they are staying at 
home’; which is only half the answer. They 
should add, ‘and waiting for somebody with suffi- 
cient money to come along and marry them.’— 
Pretty dears with a curtsey and a blush. Men 
are educated to their professions and are proud of 
them and do not hesitate to speak of them before 
the world. The only business to which girls are 
considered eligible and to which they are brought 
up is always covered over and spoken of by other 
names. What are you doing yourself, Annie, but 
waiting for some one to come along and marry 
you?” 

‘“‘T?—JT—am staying at home,” stammered An- 
nie, rather taken aback by the vigor and unex- 
pectedness of the thrust, and in her confusion 
using the most objectionable expression she could 
have found. 

‘‘ Just what I said: staying at home and doing 
nothing in particular, but in reality hoping some- 
body will come along that is just right and snap 
youup. Now, is there anything in life to which 
you are necessary ?” 

‘‘T am sure I look after my clothes, and I read 
some French, and I keep up my history. I do 
not quite know what you mean. Father has 
money enough, and I am certain he does not want 
me to get married or do anything else unless I 
want to; and none of the girls in our set ever do 
more than look after their clothes a little.” 

‘“‘T suppose not. None of us girls ever do any- 
thing to any purpose except the one thing. I only 
mean that if being married is the great end and 
aim of a woman’s life—if the holy estate is the 
only one to be desired, why not say so and make 
an open thing of it? All honorable professions 
should be treated with honor. 

“It seems tome you are inclined to fly in the 
face of the established order of things, to-day,” 
said Annie, with the least bit of an injured look 
on her sweet face. 

‘**T suppose I am. There are days when my 
feathers all stand the wrong way, and will not lie 
down smooth. This must be one of them. There 
is one consolation, Annie; they do make good 
mothers and wives in spite of themselves. They 
are not brought up to think of that part of their 
profession, but the good in them gets brought to 
the surface—the wear and tear of married life, 
you know.” 

Annie suddenly looked very solemn, and said : 

**T do believe it would do you good to get mar- 
ried. Why don’t you try it? Here you are 
twenty-one, and that is a good time.” 

“A desperate remedy, you evidently think. 


However, I have no objection to the good in me 


being brought to the surface. But I can tell who- 
ever wants to try the experiment, that a little 
money, or rather much money, will do it quicker 
than anything else.” 

La Biondina laughed a laugh not quite good to 
hear ; there was a harsh sound in it to come from 
60 sweet a mouth. 

‘“We must get dressed,” said Annie, suddenly 
remembering the flight of time. ‘ Father will be 
out from town very soon, and you know dinner 
never waits after he gets here. Mr. Chesney will 
be here this evening—he is the Englishman. 
Come into my room as soon as you are gowned 
and wigged.” 

The two girls separated, and when they emerged 
from their rooms a short time afterward, even 
Papa Arundel, hungry from his office and on his 
way to dinner through the hall, awaited their 
passage down the stair-case and gave each a kiss, 
interpolating the remark, ‘‘ Bless us and save us, 
what visions!” as he did so. They did seem vis- 
jons of beauty, each in herown way. Dark-eyed 
Annie, with her olive cheeks and black hair set 
off by a gown of tea rose hue, to which bright gar- 
net ribbons gave color and tone. Annie, the 
blonde haired and violet eyed, with an apple blos- 
som cheek, wore pale blue with pink ribbons wav- 
ing here and there about her, only they seemed 
too light and soft for ribbons, and as she floated 
breezily through the hall she seemed to the daz- 
zled eyes of the masculine beholder like a sunset 
cloud. But Annie the fair had other beauty, of a 
finer and nobler sort. Exquisite coloring of cheek 
and lips, quantities of golden hair on a shapely 
hegg, and violet eyes, are not to be despised, but 
these are not all. With all the sparkle and fresh- 
ness often found among American girls, she had 
grace and charm of manner, which lend the 
crowning fascination to a beautiful woman. She 
would not have been quite human if she. resisted 
the temptation to use her powers. There is head- 
ache in wine, even the dash and sparkle of cham- 
pagne, and there was heartache among the men 
who followed Annie B.; to most men she was a 





puzzling, dazzling combination of good and evil. 
Those most blindly in love with her could not help 
seeing her worldly side sometimes, full of a greed 
for money and position that made the flesh creep, 
only the next moment she would be doing soime- 
thing sweet and kind, involving self-denial, with 
an utter unconsciousness that it was self-denial 
that made them hasten to retract any previous 
harsh judgments. + 

‘‘No, no; she has real character and a noble 
nature; we must look at the other side of the 
shield before we judge her. She is not the hard- 


ened old woman of the world she seemed a 


moment ago. How ruthlessly she broke up that 
little tte-d-tete with young Davies the other night, 
just to make up a whist set for that stupid, deaf, 
old maiden aunt. There must bea good deal in 
her worth cultivating.” 

So they who had retained their heads steady 
long enough to argue thus far assiduously studied 
her in order to discover the fine points in her 
nature, and thus brought themselves more or less 
to grief in consequence. It was a praiseworthy 
effort, for they were entirely correct in their judg- 
ment of her, and some day there would be a great 
struggle in her whether the good or the evil 
should conquer. 

Early in the evening Mr. Chesney, the young 
Englishman of whom Annie had spoken in her 
note, appeared, breught over by an anxious host, 
who, as he had no young ladies in his own family, 
hegged the kindly aid of the two Annies. Mr. 
Chesney bowed as before two goddesses, and 
vibrated evenly between them for the next two 
hours. 


The day after the young naval officer ealled, 
and he hesitated not, but cast anchor at once by 
the side of Annie B., and became her slave as far 
as she would let him. 

Then commenced a series of gaieties such as 
can be enjoyed only by a party of young people 
in a beautiful part of the country like Fordham 
during the brief glories of the northern summer. 
There were pic-nies and water parties, dances, 
walks by moonlight, and flirtations by every kind 
of light. 

Emory Hastings fell in love with the fair Annie 
in his own peculiar fashion. There was an upper 
erust of self-conceit in him, and under that a 
strong deep power of affection, rich and sweet, 
but curiously interwoven in its strength with a 
certain cruelty and in its sweetness with a touch 
of selfishness. So the first part of the time he 
meditated on her character after the pleasures of 
the day and evening were over, in this way : 

‘Annie is a little bitten by the American mania 
for money, but one can see it does not go deep. 
It is only a surface imperfection. She is full of 
womanly attributes. If I could make her love me 
and marry me I could bring out all the fine quali- 
ties of her character, I am certain. My power of 
will and magnetic force would be of great use in 
helping her. She is worth some trouble—she 
could make a man happy, and I am sure I could 
do her good.” 

So speke he at first, but soon he began to feel 
the real strength of a true love. The baser ele- 
ment sank out of sight; it was still there, but 
inert. He did not reflect so much on the good he 
could do her as on bow much he could please her ; 
not so much whether his magnetic strength could 
aid in perfecting her as whether she could ever love 
him; he ceased to argue her points of character 
with himself as he had at first done so clearly ; 
now his brain was all a-dazzle with her beauty, 
his heart was full of her, he could not sleep, and 
lost his appetite a little. 

And she— 

Her cousin strolled into her room one night, as 
she often did after the rest had gone and her cares 
as hostess were at an end, and they held converse, 
first about their frills and then about the young 
men whom they had met during the day. This 
time Chesney and Hastings came up, because 
Annie wished secretly to talk about the former, 
and Annie B., not caring for him more than the 
others, some of whom were equally rieh and 
pleasing, was willing to follow the lead. 

But the way a girl talks about the man in 
whom she is most deeply interested is very much 
the way a kitten plays with a mouse. She tosses 
him about with little scratches of satirical re- 
marks—appears for a moment to lose interest in 
him and converses fluently on some other subject ; 
just as the kitten goes off and sits down back to 
the mouse and seems to forget him, but always 
remembers him just in time to keep him from 
creeping out of sight, so the girl always comes 
back to the real subject of conversation. 

Annie commenced ; ‘‘ What nice care you always 








take of your hair,” and rolled one of her cousin’s 
golden curls over her finger. 

“Yes,” replied the golden-headed one, serenely. 
‘“Mine is so hard to manage if I onee let it get 
into snarls at night, I have to take eare of it 
whether I will or no.” 

‘‘T heard Mr. Hastings say the other night how 
much he admired your way of arranging it. ‘Such 
a cloud of fluffy curls ! said he; ‘it looks as if you 
just ran yourcomb through them and then let 
them go where they liked.’ ” 

Both the girls laughed. ‘‘He does not suspect 
that I use thirty-two stern hair-pins in that fair 
cloud, and that every cloudlet is rolled over a 
stick to put it into shape, does he ?” 

They laughed again at the innocence of men. 
Said Annie: ‘‘ Hastings struck his flag as soon as 
he saw you. I suppose it’s proper to use a nauti- 
cal term in speaking of a nautical man. How do 
you like hiin ?” 

*‘Oh, well enough. He is honest and honorable 
and all that, but he is fearfully self-conceited, and 
has, besides, no end of theories on all sorts of sub- 
jects. You should hear him talk about magnetism 
and the power one person can exert over another 
hy strength of will. He really has considerable 
magnetic power, as I can see ye ° 

‘Take care, biondina mia, or he will be trying 
it on you.” 

‘‘ Never you fear, Annie. Do you know, when 
I hear him talking about will power and odyllic 
force, and all that sort of stuff, and he keeps look 
ing at me with softened eyes, as if he meant it all 
for me, I want to laugh and say, ‘Young man, 
there is one melancholy fact between you and me, 
and that is, I forget you when you are out of 
sight.’ It may sound a little cool, so I shall give 
it as a historical fact that there is more magnet- 
ism in the mere repetition of my name to him 
than he exerts over me.” 

‘*Poor fellow !” said Annie, ‘‘ he surrendefed so 
hopelessly ; now if he could only be more like Mr. 
Chesney there might be some hope. That youth 
reminds me of a toy swan wagging backward and 
forward between two magnets.” 

Annie's first scratch. 

‘Is anybody repelling in order to attract ?” said 
Annie B., looking mischievous. 

“Oh, I always wish to attract—I like him very 
much.” 

This was calculated to convey the idea that cool 
friendship was all that could ever be possible be- 
tween them. Annie B. began to twinkle with 
mnischief. 

‘* How that Clara Heilmann likes him! and how 
she did look yesterday on the picnic, with her 
Dutch, full-moon face and her little hat! Why 
does not she proportion her face to’ her bonnet ?” 

‘I did not notice but that her face was very 
much as usual; and Mr. Chesney is like all other 
men—they will all allow themselves to be led a 
certain distance by any decently pretty girl who 





will take the trouble; but after that they lay 


their ears back and become unmanageable.” 

Annie B. laughed. ‘That is a correct sentiment 
if itis expressed after my fashion. That is what 
I say about the rich young men I try to lead cap- 
tive. I hope I anrnot lowering the tone of your 
principles in any way.” 

Annie B. evidently gave herself the credit of 
talking in a mereenary way, though nobody ever 
quite knew how much of it she meant. 

‘* Well, it is true, is it not ?” 

‘Yes, certainly ; so you think Mr. Chesney is 
only letting Miss Heilmann amuse herself with 
him, and is saving his earnestness for somebody 
else 7” 

This was coming a little near; Annie began to 
fend off. 

‘“‘Oh! I don’t know as to that,” she answered, 
hastily; ‘‘of course one can never tell. But L, 
thought that was the way it looked, and Clara 
Heilmann does not seem like the sort of person 
to interest him a great while.” 

Annie B. looked very hard at her own reflection: 
in the glass lest strong sparkles of the fun in her 
eyes should flash out, and said in a voice as inno- 
cent as bread and milk, ‘‘ 1 wonder what sort of & 
person would interest him ?” 

She half expected some laughing outburst from, 
Annie, but instead of that ber arm was suddenly 
dragged away from the lamp near which she wae 
standing, and Annie’s voice said in atone full of 
unconscious pathos and entreaty, ‘* Don’t you ga 
and make a dangerous blaze now. I never shall 
forgive you, you unsafe creature.” 

Annie B. was a good deal more touched by the 
tone than by the thought that her sleeve was being 
saved from danger. F 

‘‘Aba! my little cousin,” thought she, ‘‘the 
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blaze of the lamp was not half so dangerous as 
that in your cheeks and eyes. All right. Mr. 
Chesney shall walk unhurt for any flame I shall 
kindle in him,” and she turned and gave Anniea 
kiss as if to seal the unuttered promise. 


Annie was comforted without exactly knowing | 


what was the matter with her, but further con- | 


versation was interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 


certain medicines seen last in the hands of her 
daughter. 

‘“‘Qur cook's little boy has been quite ill for four 
days, and I want the medicine for him,” said she 
by way of explanation as she hurried out. 

‘* Poor little fellow !” said Annie B., interested 


” 


week. I wonderif I cannot help here,” and she 
followed her aunt up-stairs. There she hovered 
round a moment, asked a question or two, and 
ended by establishing herself, after her aunt had 
gone down, as watcher for the night with the 
small patient. The woman would have remon- 
strated, but Annie B. said in her persuasive voice 
(Hastings never had heard that tone of sweet 
persuasion or he would have been even more 
heart-piereed than he was), ‘‘ You are by far the 
most iniportant member of the family, Eliza ; 


everybody must have breakfast, and you must be | 


there to get it. I can sleep all the forenoon if I 
like and nobody will_miss me, so letZme stay here 
to-night.” 

The argument, which was certainly well put, 


patiently all night, taking good care of the little 
fellow. She never told her aunt or her cousin 
what she had done, and they wondered why she 
slept so late that morning. 
unconscious comment on her professions of self- 
ishness and love of ease. 


° (To be continued.) 








THE REEDS LAMENT. 
(A Suft Fable.) 


By JoEL BENTON. 


/ REED, torn from the river's side, 
ik Growing at length dissatisfied, 
Bewailed, where’er it chanced to go, 

In accents sad its bitter woe: 

** How hard my lot—my native shore 
Waits for me now forevermore; 
Tntimely snatched from home and kin, 
Tor me no joy is ushered in; 

I work for others’ joy instead— 

For them my heart was pierced and bled; 
Through my gashed side the players play 
To soothe the sad and charm the gay, 
While they who catch the music's strain 
Know little of my secret pain.” 


Here paused the reed. It did not know 
That all high life is nurtured so. 

He who the loftiest end would gain 
Accepts the ministry of pain, 

Is nobly bold, and free from pride, 
Clasps sorrow as his chosen bride. 

So dies the shell—to powder ground; 
But in its heart the pearl is found. 





“NEW LAMPS FOR OLD.” 
By Myron B. BENTON. 

One of the female slaves of the Princess said: ‘ Let us try 
if this man be as silly as he pretends to be. I remember to 
have seen an old dingy lamp in one of the rooms of the palace; 
and the owner would no doubt be glad to find a new one in 
its place.’’—Arabian Nights. 

HE jolly little clock upon the mantle shelf is a 

supernumerary that I bought the other day 
for the impertinent assistance of its alarm, which, 
at a preposterous hour every morning, rattles off 
infinite promises of a ‘‘ healthy, wealthy, and wise” 
estate to any heroic soul within hearing who is 
“early torise.” It out-crows Chanticleer himself ; 
and in the darkness of these chill March mornings 
one can easily believe that the obstreperous little 
thing struts back and forth the length of the 
mantle, and claps metallic wings. O how easy it 
is for a brazen creature in a form of wood to 
preach self-denial on a zero morning to a poor 
mortal of flesh and blood! 

As I look upon it, I am led to reflect on the con- 
trast between my purchase and the purchase of a 
clock in former times, not very many years ago, 
either. 

The clipper alarm-clock keeps good time, (to 
my daily affliction); it is scarcely larger than an 
old psalm book ; and its machinery could be almost 
enclosed in one of those cases which secured the 
watches of our grandfathers in a double panoply 
of; thick silver plate (whose position in the 
breeches waistband added not a little to their 
pursy dignity of presence). Yet it coat only the 
trifle of two dollars, 


Vor. XIII, No. 12. 





Within the memory of the not very aged lady, 
whose knitting-needles are clicking merrily, too, 
the purchase of a clock was. necessarily a quite 
serious matter with any family of moderate means. 
Not every one, even of the well-to-do, could in- 
dulge the luxury. 

One is prompted to ask, by the way, had not the 


| great scarcity of time-pieces in those days its 
Arundel, come to inquire the whereabouts of | 
| ability to ‘‘ keep time in the h®ad ” ?—a faculty by 


valuable compensations, mentally, in the better 


no means confined in its scope merely to that use ; 
and one whose decadence—if it be true that the 
great multiplication of watches and clocks in late 
years has been the cause of such decadence—must 


| extend its ramifications into almost every sphere 
at once,” I helped take care of one of my brothers | 
when he was ill with the croup, every night for a | 


of human action. The time-keeping instinct for 
the right estimation and apportionment of those 
seconds, the atoms which make up eternity—those 
flitting seconds, each wafted by a single stroke of 
its wings forever beyond our sight in the horizon 
—the brain-organ of gradation, equipoise, is in- 


deed much more than the simple ability to divine | 
My father could 
‘*set his head,” (as he termed it,) and would vary | 


the dinner-hour or train-time. 


but few minutes in waking up at any hour of the 


night he had fixed upon in his mind on going to | 


bed. That I have the same gift must certainly 
be an inheritance ; for the watch in the pocket, 
the dials face to face whichever way one turns, 
with the reminders to the ear 
quarters, take the business of time-keeping almost 
entirely out of one’s head. But this is a question 


| rather for the psychologists and evolutionists. 
and the voice, prevailed, and Annie B. watched | 


It was certainly an | 





| that part of the country ! 
bone of contention for the lawyers to wrangle over, | 





This cheap little clock upon the mantle-shelf 
seems to me the very embodiment of modern 
superficial smartness; and all the more is its 
jumble of giddy ticking an impertinence here; 
for majestic and solemn in its presence—though 
all unperturbed in its slow, dignified manners— 
stands a true gentleman of the old school, a stately, 
tall-eased clock of venerable years. A naturalist 
would scarcely classify them as the same species. 
How cheerful and serene is the aspect of the re- 
spectable gentleman ; and how well-mannered and 
reticent he seems, as he stands there unobtrusively 
im his shadowy nook, while the glib fellow at his 
side goes on with his idle chatter! From child- 
hood it has always been difficult for me to look 
upon a clock as an inanimate mechanism—or 
something without personality and individual 
character; and, I doubt not, were dear old Hans 
Andersen alive and in this room he would hear all 
manner of wise and entertaining discourse, and 
the most amusing stories of good old times from 
him ; (it is difficult to avoid the personal pronoun ;) 
which would show a mental status very far above 
the plane of the little rattle-head, from whom that 
venerable child would receive nothing but vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 

This is one of those clocks that kept old-fashion- 
ed time in the good days when the gray-haired 
lady was young. She could then count, almost 
upon the fingers of one hand, she tells me, all the 
clocks within the circle of her knowledge in this 
valley of the Webutook. It was a notable day in 
the family history when the hard-working farmer 
had got sufficiently ‘‘ fore-handed” to justify him 
in affording the long-desired convenience; and a 
sum from thirty to fifty dollars, which would buy 
the more plainly finished workmanship then, 
when perhaps butter was ten cents a pound and 
corn two shillings a bushel, was no trifle for a 
piece of furniture hardly yet removed from the 
category of luxuries—the stern index expurgato- 
rius of the rigid economy of those days. 

At last the time came wheu her father concluded 
himself justified in buying a clock. The one he 
bought of Sam Slick’s predecessor was not, indeed, 
fully equipped ; my grandfather was a cautious 
man, and would take no step in extravagant out- 
lay likely to clap a mortgage on hisfarm. The 
working part of the clock was complete; but the 
supererogation of cherry case was matter of pure 
luxury, that could be afterward added to clothe 
the naked skeleton of the machinery. 
decided to leave the clock, fora few years, in a 
state of nature, as it were. 

There was one singular stipulation in the bar- 
gain ; and I hope to be implicitly believed in my 
statement. It was actually agreed that the clock- 
pedler should have ‘‘ keep” for himself and horse 
over night whenever he came around afterward in 
It might be a sweet 


but for aught that I know to the contrary, if Mr. 
Slick Sen. be still living (a centenarian, perhaps,) 
the descendants of my grandfather are still bound 
by the terms of the bargain to give him and his 
aged horse their keeping over night, should he 
chance to turn up this centennial year of grace. 


So it was | 


Perhaps we should furnish a dollar clock to time 
his rising! Butit will not be thought that I mean 
to insinuate that the venerable clock-maker would 
not be weleome—and considered justly entitled te 
his fare entirely aside from the old agreement 
when I state that the same clock is still standing, 
a good time-keeper, in the ‘‘spare room” of the 
house where it was first placed so long ago; and 
will be there, I doubt not, after the toy-species of 
-its genera have long been admitted—if only on 
| the score of their juvenile irresponsibility—to the 
| place where good elocks go. 
| What memories are revived by that clock of 
childhood’s days in the serene,  puritanic 
atmosphere of the broad-roofed house by the long 
row of maples, where my grandfather smoked his 
| peaceful pipe in his green old age! In the dim 
| and awful sanctity of the large ‘spare room," 
| the low-timbered ceiling echoed with the slow, 
heavy thud of its pendulum. There was the broad 
| hearthstone with its deep fireplace, whose sooty 
| cavern in summer was gay with great sprays of 
asparagus, nodding with their red beads ; and there 
was that miraculously brilliant striped carpet, all 
| spun and dyed within the house, the handiwork 
of Aunt Polly, spinster—a wondrous fabric which 
we could easily believe was the only carpet actually 
materialized, in this prosaic age of the world, 





| from the gorgeous palace of that Prince of tae 


at hours and | 
4 


Faitbful, the Caliph Haroun Alraschid! And here, 
where we trod softly, in awe, was, 

“ The varnished clock that clicked behind the door," 
but with which no childish hands, had we ever 
dreamed such wickedness, would dare to meddle. 

I would like to go on with the genealogical 
record of the family clocks, and tell of the singular 
way in which that of my paternal grandfather 
was made. But this would first demand an ex- 
planatory chapter on Cat-whipping. I hope te 
be able, ere long, to give in these pages some such 
ecntribution to the Archaic Yankee Dictionary ; 
and the account must be deferred to that time; 
and I fear, too, some of my readers must be left 
for the present with only vague and dark surmises 
as to the definition of that abnormal compound. 

None of these stately old clocks were made in 
the era where some monster Jerome Clock 
Manufactory disgorged a continuous freshet of all 
manner of time-pieces—so many a minute the 
year round! Is it singular that each specimen of 
this kind of furniture which has come down to us 
from those antique days should have its im- 
dividuality—the charm of that indescribable grace 
which always adorns conscientious, however un- 
cultured, hand-labor? While they would rank 
much above the average of nodern clocks in faith- 
ful time-keeping—which is a proverbial saying 
regarding thein—there is none of that wearisome 
similitude, that eternal likeness which haunts us 
from house to house, and in places separated hun- 
dreds of miles in this progressive and highly en- 
lightened country, in the cheap, maechine-made 
furniture, all ground out from great shops, after 
patterns iterated and reiterated thousands of 
times—with all their astonishing carved adorn- 
ments (often moulded—this is no slander—of saw- 
dust-putty !) ; 

While there are no two alike, there are in these 
ancient clocks, of plain but careful execution, 
when they are the work of the same head and 
hands, family resemblances—hereditary likenesses, 
as it were. Each had its peculiar traits, its in- 
dividual excellence—not seldom its idiosynerasy. 
This patriarch, for instance, which beats slow 
measure to the minuet of my musings these long 
mid-winter evenings, even outwardly is not the 
counterpart of any other old clock. That is not 
a chromo in the arch above the dial—that gold 
and scarlet ship, balanced upon a huge billow of 
deepest indigo dye, whose bellying sails sweep it 
onward while its top-gallant reaches up into a 
reverse current of wind among the clouds; an 
unusual height of mast, shown by the flags which 
are streaming far off in opposite direction ; acraft 
altogether as wonderful in its way— 

“A painted ship upon a painted ocean—" 
as that of the Ancient Mariner that sailed onward 





while 
“Yet never a breeze did breathe.” 

There is no more accurate time afloat than that 
broad, dingy face signals; still, as there was in- 
dividuality of character with all of his class, this 
old gentleman has his constitutional ailment. "at 
rare intervals, in damp weather, he suffers froma 
| kind of influenza in the head, and rheumatism of 
| the wooden joints. I am indebted to an aged aunt 
| for a knowledge of the specific for this weakness, 

which she had applied with perfect success from 

immemorial years ; for so far from feeling resent- 
ment at any little aberration in the faithful 
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monitor of the family, she was only filled with 
tender pity. She gave me before she died the 
secret of the remedy—a simple one, as all great 
remedies are. Just a little warming-pan of live 
coals at the lower extremities! Presto! 

“Click . . . click! Nothing inthe world the 
matter with me! What—did you say I forgot 
myself a moment ago? Click ... click... 
click !” 

The slow, stately old measure! But the sharp, 
swift, remorseless ticking of the little clock upon 
the mantle nettles me like the pricking of needles. 
It shall forewith be banished to those regions 
where ‘‘ help” snoreth soundly of long, dark morn- 
ings. After all, one may be magnanimous enough 
to take only the ‘healthy, wealthy and wise” 
estate, and surrender the more supreme felicity of 
early-rising (whose praises all the proverbial and 
poetical literature of the world has chanted) to 
others. One should not monopolize all the good 
things of life. The rattlebox shall this day be re- 
moved that its kindly, if somewhat importunate, 
matin call may serve in this sweet office of broth- 
erly love, and this more congenial companion and 
I will be left in peace to our quiet conversation. 

Of late there has begun to be some little ap- 
preciation of these treasures. Not many years 
ago searcely a farm-house was without its tall- 
cased clock—its unappreciated heirloom; but 
mcre recently they have lain, ingloriously prone, 
under the steep roofs of garrets—the refuge of 
snugly-nested mice among the motionless wheels 
(for country people never throw away anything, 
however useless.) There is now a pre-Raphaelite 
movement in Yankee art; and, as the geologic 
upheavals occur of April auctions, these unwieldy 
mummies, swathed in cobwebs, are brought down, 
and under the hammer there is often some com- 
petition for articles which originally cost so many 
hard silver dollars, but which a few years ago 
would searcely bring their worth for fuel. 

The balance is fast shifting toward the old value. 
There is emulation for the possession of the 
antique clock set adrift by the latest household 
which has broken up for the West (of whom the 
purchaser knows nothing.) But with the charm 
of old associations; when the flying hours are 
measured for us by the same pendulum that 
regulated the lives of those before us, who ‘‘ kept 
the noiseless tenor of their way” so many years 
under the same roof ; our penates has far greater 
value; and we may hold, like Aladdin with his 
wonderful lamp, the power to summon in an 
instant genii who will bring us on swift wings 
inestimable treasures of the past. 

Shall we be so senseless as to exchange, on any 
, recommendation of superior gentility, the rusty, 
uncarven tall-cased clock for the finest gimcrack 
of Parisian art? I have given my wife particular 
cautions to be on her guard and shy—not only of 
marauding book-agente, as a matter of course, but 
of all wandering hawkers of strange goods who 
can offer princely bargains. I have such trust in 
her as to believathat she will never, in my absence, 
prove so indiscreet as the unfortunate Mistress 
Aladdin, who ruined her family by lending ear to 
the seductive ery: ‘‘New lamps for old!” 





MILTON'S DEVIL. 
By Homer B. SPRAGUE. 
(Conclusion.) 

HE &criptural evidence tends strongly to prove 
that all the ‘‘fallen angels,” including their 
chief, were created pure and holy, but free to sin. 
**God created all things (Eph. iii., 9; Col. i., 16; 
John i., 3). But they ‘‘ kept not their first estate” 
(Jude 6). Satan ‘‘abode not in the truth” (John 
vii., 44). ‘‘God spared not the angels that sinned” 
(2 Peter ii., 4). ‘‘And there was war in heaven: 
Michael and his angels fought against the dragon, 
and the dragon fought and his angels, and pre- 
vailed not; neither was their place found any 
anore in heaven. And the great aragon was cast 
out, that old serpent called the Devil, and Satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world ; he was east out 
into the earth, and his angels were cast out with 
him” (Rev. xii., 7-9). ‘I beheld Satan as light- 

ning fall from heaven” (Luke x., 12). 

These and a few kindred texts are made by Mil- 
ton the basis of his description of the apostasy of 
the angels, the war in heaven, and their fall to hell, 

* Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky.” 

** Tt seems probable,” he says (Prose Works, Bohn’s 
edition. Vol. iv., p. 185), ‘‘that the apostasy 
which caused the expulsion of so many thousands 
from heaven tvok place before the foundations of 
this world were laid.” Again (ibid, p. 213), “ It 
appears that many of them revolted from God of 
their own accord before the fall of man,” 


bet 





Now, the picture which Milton paints shows 
the great first rebel immediately after the expul- 
sion from heaven. The belittling and debasing 
tendencies of transgression had only begun. The 
heroic and godlike lineaments of ‘‘the lost arch- 
angel” are still discernible. Milton’s sketch, drawn 
with Dantean parsimony and vigor, contains the 
significant word ‘‘ yet :” 

“ He above the rest, 


In shape and gesturé proudly eminent, - 


Stood like a tower. His form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 

Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 

Of glory obscured. As when the sun new-risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarch ; darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all, the archangel.” 

The critics, ignoring the elements of time and 
change, complain because the king of hell is not 
represented as having been, at the very com- 
mencement of his downward career, such as they 
conceive him to be now after the lapse of hun- 
dreds or thousands of ages. 

Let us scan the narrative a little more closely. 
In the fifth book of Paradise Lost we have a de- 
tailed account of the beginning of war in heaven. 
In the midst of the innumerable multitude of 
angels, 

* On such a day as heaven's great year brings forth,” 
tffe Son of God is solemnly proclaimed Lord over 
‘all. Then, for the first time, sin entered Satan's 


heart. 
“ He, of the first, 

If not the first archangel, great in power, 
In favor, and pre-eminence, yet fraught 
With envy against the Son of God—that day 
Honored by his great Father and proclaimed 
Messiah King anointed—could not bear, 
Through pride, that sight.” 

At once his resolution is formed : 


** Soon as midnight brought on the dusky hour 
Friendliest to sleep and silence, he resolved 
With all his legions to dislodge, and leave 
Unworshiped, unobeyed, the throne supreme.” 
Forthwith he communicates his design to Beelze- 
bub, who lends willing ear and immediately busies 
himself in tainting the integrity of subordinate 
leaders, stirring up jealousies and stimulating to 
instant revolt. By morning the work had so far 
progressed that ‘‘a third part of heaven's sons" 
had seceded to ‘the quarters of the north.” Ex- 
cept Abdiel, 
* All obeyed 
The wonted signal and superior voice 
Of their great potentate ; for great indeed 
His name, and high was his degree in heaven. 
His countenance, as the morning star that guides 
The starry flock, allured thein.”’ 


No day intervenes. Battle in heaven follows, 
lasting till nightfall. Next day the fighting is re- 
sumed and ended. The rebel angels are driven 
headlong down from ‘‘ the crystal wallof heaven.” 
“Nine days they fell,’’ 
pursued by lightnings through spaces inconceiva- 
bly vast, till hell closes on them. There, through 
* Nine times the space that measures day and night 

To mortal mon, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 

Confounded.” 
Suddenly Satan recovers consciousness; rouses, 
first, Beelzebub, and next, the fallen millions; 
causes the imperial standard to be unfurled, re- 
views the army, addresses them, and dismisses the 
parade. The royal palace, Pandemonium, rises 
‘like an exhalation.” In its great council cham- 
ber, Satan, 

“ High on a throne of royal state,” 
and surrounded by 
**A thousand demigods on golden seats,"’ 
holds a council of war. After brief speeches by 
him and Moloch, Belial, Mammon and Beelzebub, 
the congress is dissolved. Satan instantly sets 
forth in search of this new world, passes through 
the ninefold gates of hell, and in a few hours has 
reached his destination at noon. He reconnolters 
Eden, forms his plan, is surprised at midnight by 
the side of Eve, is confronted with Ithuriel, Ga- 
briel, Zepbon and a phalanx of guardian angels, 
and flees at dawn. At noon Raphael comes from 
heaven to warn Adam and Eve of their danger. 
He tells them in detail of the tremendous strife 
in heaven, and how, after it had ceased, the six 
days of creation came and went. Adam relates 
to his heavenly guest his brief but delightful ex- 
perience ; and so, in charming conversation, the 
day passes, until 
“The parting sun, 

Beyond the earth's green cape, and verdant isles 

Hesperian, sets.” 
Next day Satan re-appears in Eden and tempts 
Eve. The mortal sin is committed. Satan hies 
back to hell, where he and his are transformed 





to serpents, and the arch-fiend vanishes from our 
sight. 

The action of the poem, therefore, so far as 
Satan is concerned, occupies but twenty-four 
days. Within that brief space this once glorious 
being, 

* Brighter once amidst the hoat 
Of angels than that star the stars among, 
° ° e Of purest light 
Purest at first, now groas by sinning grown,” 
gradually fades and sinks, 
his deterioration, — 


He was conscious of 


“Saw and pined 
His loss ° ° 
His luster visibly impaired,” 
and exclaimed, 
*O, foul descent! that I, who erst contended 
With gods to sit the highest, am now constrained 
Into a beast !"’ 

But he had not yet become ‘‘the foul fiend” 
which Luther and many of the modern theologians 
require to filla niche in their temple of Systematie 
Theology. 

Thus Milton, whose example has been followed 
by Klopstock in his Abbadonna, conceives ef 
Satan's degeneracy as progressive. Does not all 
history, as well as sound mental philosophy, con- 
firm the doctrine that no being becomes wholly 
good or wholly bad at once? that however easy 
the way down to Avernus may be, the descent is 
gradual ? 

Dr. Masson, in his Three Devils, suggests that 
Mephistopheles, in whom Goethe seems to have 
sought to personify the diabolism of the century, 
is the lineal result to which the magnificent Satam 
of Milton had been reduced under the incessant 
and cumulative influence of degrading tendencies 
protracted through thousands of years. 

Let it stand, then, that Milton was justified in 
bringing into relief the heroic features in th‘s 
sublimest character of all uninspired literature. 
As the common voice of mankind has ever bidden 
us to ‘‘give the devil his due ;’ and not even the 
archangel Michael, ‘‘when contending with the 
devil,” ‘*.durst bring against him a railing accusa- 
tion ;” let us, if we must err, be over-charitable 
with gentle Robert Burns, who would vouchsafe 
even his sable Highness another chance, if he 
would but reform ! 

“ But fare ye weel, auld Nickie Ben! 
O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’, 
Ye aiblin’s might—1 dinna ken— 

Still hae a stake. 
I'm wao to think upon you den, 
Even for your sake!" 





YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


HE ninth lecture on preaching, before the 

Yale Divinity School, by Dr. Taylor, was 
upon the Reading of the Scriptures, as a part of 
public worship. 

The first grand indispensable qualification for 
the leading of public devotion is a filial heart. 
Sonship will attune the heart to spirituality. It 
is of the highest moment to realize all that such a 
doctrine implies, if we would have supplication 
patural and sincere. It is not without great sig- 
nificance in this regard that the prayer which 
Jesus taught his disciples should begin with the 
words ‘‘Our Father.” Our Saviour would seem 
to have us pause on the very threshold of devo- 
tion, that we may set definitely before our minds 
what God is to us, ere we go forward to present 
our petition. If we think of him as a Judge or 
King, we shall be likely to go before him accord- 
ingly. Much of the lifelessness and artificiality of 
public devotion is to be traced to the fact that we 
have not received the spirit of adoption. 

The same thing holds good as regards praise. 
What joy a daughter has in singing to her father! 
There is no thought of weariness or indifference, 
but every effort is put forth to please him. Just 
so, if we recognize God to be our Father, and that 
he is listening to our songs and hymns, they will 
be no longer vapid and uninteresting, but will 
become heart-stirring and ennobling. Here is the 
radical cure for dull devotion, powerless prayers, 
and uninteresting worship. We need only a fresh 
baptism of the spirit of adoption. When wor- 
shipers shall realize their divine relationship, 
their praise will be but the undertone of angelic 
harmonies. 

The day is gone when the public reading of 
Scripture is to be regarded as a work of supereroga- 
tion, or as a device of a poorly prepared preacher 
for filling out the time. It is of great importance 
to read the Word of God publicly, not only as the 
ultimate standard of appeal, but that the minds 
of the people may be rightly affected as they draw 
near to God. One is more deeply moved by that 
which he hears from the lips of another than by 
what he reads in the closet, This branch of the 
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service ought not to be regarded as subordinate, 
to be engaged in in a perfunctory manner. 
first canon here, therefore, is that we should our- 
selves be really impressed with what we read. 

Be sure that the passage selected is adapted to 
public reading. Not all Scripture is equally fitted 
for this. Let the passage be chosen out of regard 


to the circumstances of the people, as well as to | 
It is well to give unity | 
to the service, yet this is not to be sought at the | 


the topic to be presented. 


sacrifice of any important interest. Pastoral vis- 
itation will be of great service here. That which 
is selected with reference to one case will com- 
monly meet many others. There is a rich treasury 
of sustaining sayings in the Psalms and a precious 
storehouse in the four gospels, while the experi- 
ence of the apostles, as unfolded in the epistles, 
ean scarcely ever be inappropriate. The doc- 
trinal and practical parts of Scripture must not 
be overlocked. At one time we may give promi- 
nence to one doctrine, at another to another. 
The selection of passages to be read should not 
be left to the mood of the moment Let there be 
system in it, so as to give proper place to each of 
the various departments. All parts of the Bible 
are to be laid under tribute. It is well to pay 
attention to those unfrequented portions, in 
which will be found some of its most startling 
utterances and most beautiful and consoling say- 
ings. Give a full-orbed presentation of truth. 


As to length, the preacher must be governed by | 


circumstances. Division into chapters may occa- 
sionally be disregarded. Sometimes it may be 
well to read more than a chapter; at others a 
briefer section may answer. Give the whole at- 
tention to the reading, forgetting, for the time 
being, the prayer and the sermon to follow. Let 
the whole soul be concentrated upon it, else the 
reading will be perfunctory. The minister cannot 
hope to interest any one in Scripture reading, and 
stimulate to search the Scriptures, so long as he 
is himself listless and mechanical in his public 
readings. 
passage by the mode of reading it. 


nificance discovered in the study may be revealed 
by the emphasis given, without a word of expla- 
nation. 


Great attention should be paid to preparation 


for the public reading of the Seriptures. The 
passage should be carefully studied beforehand 
with all avilable helps. It is not an easy thing 
to read thus. Fewthings are so hard. Extem- 
pore reading is impossible for any one. 

Ought the reader to indulge in running com- 
ments? Very much depends upon the qualifica- 
tions of a minister, and on the character of his 
congregation. Some have a peculiar fitness for 
saying right and suggestive things. 
aim at saying something striking, and end in ut- 
tering some pompous platitude or a ridiculous 
absurdity. Unless one has a peculiar aptitude 
for saying pithy, motto-like things, which con- 
dense a great deal into a very few words, he had 
better let the running commentary, as it is called, 
alone. And yet there may be circumstances in 
some communities where it may be judged profi- 
table to make a few remarks on passages read, 
shortening the sermon. To do this well there 
should be as careful preparation as for more for- 
mal exposition. 
marks, do not mix them up indiscriminately with 
the Word of God, so that the hearers shall not be 
able to distinguish which is Scripture and which 
is comment. If there is no occasion for an expla- 
nation, and there are no practical inferences to be 
d@rawn, say nothing. 

In the tenth lecture the subject of Praise and 
Prayer was considered. In regard to the former, 
some insist that this exercise should be confined 
to the use of inspired productions. Others object 
to the employment of choirs to sing apart from 
the congregation. Still others have conscientious 
objections to instrumental music. In themselves 
these things are of little moment. They become 
important only as they are pushed into promi- 
nence. In settling in a parish, do not attempt 
zasbly to alter the existing order of things, but 
accept the situation and make the best of it. 
** Art thou called” to a church without an organ, 
*‘ care not for it”; but if thou mayest obtain one, 
““use it rather.” Only remember this: that neth- 
ing will more interfere with your usefulness or 


versy. Peace in a church is essential to progress. 

The preacher should keep himself in sympathy 
with the choir. If they are regarded as hirelings, 
they will be likely soon to manifest a hireling 
spirit. Everything will be easy after securing 
their affections. The minister's power with the 


| kill out our congregational praise. 
5D t=) 


Good reading | 
is good interpretation, and delicate shades of sig- 


| gregation. 
preacher throw himself back into the experiences 
| of the week. 


But many | 
| vacy immediately before the public services. 





In making such suggestive re- | 





| into 
happiness than the stirring up of a musical contro- | 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| choir should be that of influence rather than au- 
The | 


thority. 

The great size of our hymn-books is helping to 
The really 
good hymns in our language are not more than 
three hundred. Mark the tunes that go wellina 
great congregation, and stick to these as closely 
as possible. Thus, by a species of ‘‘ natural selec- 
tion,” you will in a short time have made for 


syllable, a wonderful enthusiasm for congrega- 
tional singing will have been developed. 
is more repulsive than the efforts of a minister to 


‘““whip up" the singing by continual entreaty of | 
People love to | 


the people to exert themselves. 


sing, and will always sing when they can. The 


less spoken about it the better, if only wise pro- | 


vision is made for its general enjoyment. 

Read the hymn distinctly and appreciatively. 
Rise with the people and enter into the singing 
yourself. 
official presume to come up into the pulpit during 
he praise any more than during the prayer. If 
you havea brother in the pulpit, do not indulge 
in conversation while the singing is going on. 
But the best praise comes after the living sermon. 
Nothing is so overpowering as the last hymn. It 


Nothing | 


Let no deacon, sexton, usher, or other | 
| inquirer, he is another. 





Vor. XIII, No. 12. 


Public prayer should be real and not artificial. 
What the people really desire should be asked 
for, rather than what they ought to desire simply. 
It should also be definite and direct. A revival of 
spiritual life and earnestness in the soul will 
richly contribute to produce this. Prayer should 
be intercessory in some parts and not merely 
selfish. When Christ comes to the heart he 


| widens it, and gives it interest in others and sym- 
yourself a hymn-book; and without uttering a | 


pathy with them. These emotions find natural 
outlet at the throne of grace. L. 
YALE Divinity ScHOOL. 





— Keligia 


MR. MOODY IN THE INQUIRY ROOMS. 


On the platform, as a preacher, Mr. Moody is 
one man; down in the crowd, talking to this and that 
His addresses and sayings fly 
all over the country, but what he does in the way of 
personal effort seems to be seldom spoken of. Mr. 


us Alelus, 


“Moody’s preaching at the Hippodrome takes up about 


| an hour and a quarter’s time daily; he works there 


gathers up into itself the whole inspiration of the | 


occasion, and sends both pastor and people forth 
with the highest and holiest inspirations. 


nearly three hours each day. The most interesting 
feature of the services is not so much the crowded 
house and earnest address as the after-scene—the talks 


| in the smaller rooms with men and women of all 


| Classes. 


But the most difficult as it is the most importanf | 


part of the exercise of the sanctuary, is prayer. 
It is this which gives tone to the whole service. 
It is the key of the position, holding in itself the 
success or failure of the day. More even than the 
sermon, the prayer requires preparation. It needs 
the culture of the heart. The devotion of the pul- 
pit must have its roots in the closet. 


| thousand people are packed into the large hall. 


| ported, but very much more is done. 
Great | 


advantage is derived from perusal on Sabbath | 
morning of some portions of the Psalms or other | 


devotional sections of the Bible. 


Attention may | 
' also be given with profit to the closet writings of 
Endeavor to indicate the meaning of a 


such men as Augustine, i Kempis, Tholuck, and | 


others. 
Combined with the preparation of the heart 


| must be deliberate consideration of the cireuim- 


stances and necessities of the people of the con- 
On the Sabbath morning, let the 


He has been mingling with the peo- 
ple, and has learned their condition, their experi- 
ences, and their needs. Let the stream of devotion 


| flow through all these, sweeping away every care, 
| trial, and distress, and carry all on to the ocean 
of God's 


loving kindness. He must have an 
unwavering conviction of the profit of prayer. 
The promises of the Father must be clearly before 
the mind. To attain this preparation, the minis- 
ter ought to have a season of uninterrupted pri- 
It 
is a serious evil to have attention distracted at 
such a time. 

The true place for adoration is in the opening 
hymn. This is more fittingly sung than said. 
With this exception, he would seek to find a place 
for all the parts into which prayer has been 
divided, and to give due attention to thanksgiv- 
ing, confession, petition, and intercession. 

Public prayer should be common and not 
minutely individual. The preacher should not 
obtrude his own personal experiences and necessi- 


| ties, and ignore the great general wants of the 


congregation as a whole. Prayer should not be 


| mere pious soliloquy which the minister simply 


permits his people to overhear. We must lead 
the people to the throne of grace, and give utter- 
ance for them to the desires that are yearning 
for expression in their souls. The great outstand- 
ing needs of a company of men and woinen are 
easily recognized, and these must not be over- 
looked. The eloquence of supplication is its 
appropriateness. 





Again, prayer should be petitionary, and not | 


merely meditative or hortatory. Meditation is not 
prayer, though it is essential as a preparation for 
it. Pious reflections should be kept out of public 
prayer. Nor ought public prayers to be * oblique 


sermons” which are really addressed to the peo- | 
| ple, though nominally uttered to God. 
tion ceases so soon as the production of an effect 


Supplica- 


upon the minds of the hearers becomes the pri- 
mary aim. Do not put a whole system of theology 
your supplications. Be on your guard 
against insinuating into prayer the reproof of 
some irregularity or immorality of which some 
one of the hearers has been guilty. That is cow- 


to ventilate personal aversions, or to give indirect 
expression to individual grudges or grievances, 
; The essence of prayer is asking. 


| be born again. 


A glance at this side of the “revival” is quite 
necessary to thoroughly understand and estimate it. 

Take one of the evening meetings, when six or seven 
For 
half an bour or more Mr. Sankey and the choir sing, 
and a prayer is offered. At half-past eight Mr. Moody 
delivers a half-hour sermou which is reported next 
morning, and read far and near. Very little else is re- 
At nine, when 
the services close, the announcement is made that the 
young men’s prayer-meeting will be held immediately 
in the other hall, and every one is invited to it. The 
stranger weuld be surprised to find, what is the fact, 
that from one to two thousand men come in to this 
meeting. Mr. Moody is there and takes the lead, while 
throughout the hall are scattered Christian workers 
who are ready to enter into conversation with any 
persons they find inclined to talk about their souls’ 
interests. Here a new convert will rise and express 
his joy in having started on a new course, and there 
some one will anxiously tell what doubts beset him. 
Until nearly ten o’clock this meeting continues, inter- 
spersed with prayers and brief words, and then Mr. 
Moody, jumping down from the platform to the floor, 
goes through the hall talking informally to as many as 
possible and cheering them with good words spoken 
in the most pleasant way; for Mr. Moody in his per- 
sonal intercourse with others is as hearty and ap- 
proachable as apy one could wish. There is nothing 
severe and “awfully solemn” in his manner with in- 
quirers; he only seeks to help them along to light and 
life as one would give assistance to a friend. And his 
example is contagious. “If he didn’t doall this per- 
sonal work, we never could,’ says one of the workers 
at ihese meetings. At ten, or after, Mr. Moody goes 
into one of the inquiry rooms and sits down there con- 
versing with persons who linger until a late hour to 
hear him. Often it is eleven o’clock in the evening 
before he is through with this persoifal work in the 
prayer meeting and inquiry raoms. 

Among the converts and inquirers all classes are 
represented—clerks, merchants, dealers, mechanics, 
professional men, low-born, high-born, rich and poor. 
They hear Mr. Moody preach, at first from curiosity; 
attracted by him, they go again; then they remain to 
the young meu’s meeting, where they become still 
further impressed, and where by frequent attendance 
they are finally led to accept Christ and trust in his 
promises. Many individual cases of this sort might be 
mentioned, especially as they illustrate Mr. Moody’s 
methods outside of his preaching, For instance, in one 
case one of the Christian ladies who are active in the 
movement said to Mr. M. in an inquiry room: 
‘“*Here is a person to whom I have told my own ex- 
perience, but it doesn’t seem to do her any good.” 
* Well,” replied Mr. M., ‘‘what good can your ex- 
perience do her? She can’t plead your experience at 
the throne of God; but she can plead this promise in 
John vi. 47: ‘He that believeth on me hath everlasting 
life.’”’ In another case a young man declared his 
belief in Cbrist, but Cidn’t understand what it was to 
Mr. Moody turned to 1 John v. 1, and 
read to him: .‘‘ Whosoeyer believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is bornof God.” “ Why, then, according to that 
I’m saved,” said the young man, “ but I don’t feel that 
Iem saved.” This is the stumbling block in the way 
of hundreds. They wiay believe in Christ, buf they 
fail to experience any change of*heart thereby. Mr, 
Moofy comes in and tells them that the Bible does not 
say, he that feeleth; but le that belicucth, hath ever- 
lasting life; and that if the act of trust is once truly 
and sincerely established, the feeling of personal rela- 
tionship with Christ must inevitably follow. Does, 
not a man who fully believes in and trusts another feel 


| : : : z | the utmost confidence in him? qnd if he is intrusted 
ardice and irreverence. It is not the time or place | 


witb his greatest interest, must not that feeling neces- 
earily be deep and abiding? 

One thing insisted upon by Mr. Moody is that quota- 
tions frem Scripture should be read, not repeated from, 
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memory, to the inquirer. Heirs to property call for 
the clauses in the will to be read first-hand from the 
document itself. Let men have the promises direct 
from the Bible. Then he says that there is altogether 
too much preaching at people and not half enough of 
dealing with them. The common theory of church 
members in the matter of saving others is to stand off 
and draw them out of the darkness; Mr. Moody would 
have the Christian take his fellow’s hand and lead him 
out. . 

The following case is another illustration of the way 
Mr. Moody deals with those he meets at the Hippo- 
drome. “I’ve been trying,” said a worker, ‘for six 
evenings to show this man how to trust Christ, and 
haven't succeeded; now won’t you help me?” Mr. 
Moody took out bis Bible and said to the person indi- 
cated: ‘* Won’t you trust in Christ as your Saviour?” 
“Tl try to.” * You’ll try to believe him? try to?” re- 
plied Mr. Moody, with the utmost of good nature; 
“if Isaid, lil try to believe you, you would take it as 
an insult. Leave off the ‘try ;’ you insult God by that 
word. Don’t you see here in 1 John y., 10, that ‘he 
that believeth not God hath made him aliar?’’’ The 
inquirer still confessed that he cquld not “believe,” 
and turned to take his hat. “Oh! don’t go away 
yet,’ said Mr. Moody, “don’t go yet. It isn’t because 
you can’t believe, but because you won't. You are 
gcing to make either God a liar or yourself a liar; now 
make yourself the liar. Let God be true, though 
every man bealiar. Say you will trust the Saviour.” 
The man gavea half mechanical reply that he would 
and went off. Some days after be was seen again with 
a bright face talking earnestly with persons in an in- 
quiry room, evidently trying to break theice for them, 
as Mr. Moody had done for him not long before. 

Instances like these might be multiplied. Here a 
tradesman finds it hard to have to give up opening his 
store a short time on Sunday mornings; but he is con- 
vinced at the Hippodrome that his practice in this 
respect is inconsistent with the Christian life which he 
seeks. That man confesses that ke has been in the 
habit of ‘taking a little more than was good for him.” 
Another keeps up a cast-iron countenance through 
one service only to come and melt at another. For all 
these Mr. Moody has a cheering word. He holds that 
sympathy is a great element in revival work, and that 
the lack of it makes so many of our church prayer- 
meetings dead affairs. He makes more of personal 
effort than of preaching, and, as in the present ser- 
vices, he devotes much more time himself to the 
former thango the latter. 

One of the noteworthy cases of which we have heard 
is that of a man who was once captain of a gang of 
Western outlaws, one of the worst products of border 
ruffianism. Passing the Hippodrome when the vast 
crowd was pressing through the doors, his curiosity 
was aroused by the sight of the numerous policemen 
enguged in keeping order, and suspecting probably 
that where so many were needed there must be some- 
thing unlawful, he entered. When he wanted to leave 
on discovering the character of the proceedings, he 
found the doors closed, and, being iu a sense compelled 
to listen, he was interested to such a degree that he 
remained after the exercises closed. It was the will 
of Providence that Mr. Sankey should address bim 
personally and euter into conversation. The result is 
that this freebooter gives every evidence of a sincere 
desire to lead a better life. 





Piymouth Congregational Society of Chicago 
proposes to pay its church debt by issuing four hun- 
dred sbares of stock in a Centennial sinking fund, 
which are sold to the members at the rate of ten 
dollars apiece. The church has a membership of six 
hundred, 





Every Episcopalian communicant is invited to 
subscribe one dollar for the statue of Bishop White 
which it is proposed to set up on the Centennial 
grounds. The appeal makes this point: ‘‘ Remember,” 
it says, ‘that through Bishop White (the first Ameri- 
can Bishop) every bishop, presbyter and deacon in the 
United States derives his orders; and every layman 
Teceives the benefit.” 





It had been arranged that the proposed Pan- 
Presbyterian Council should assemble in Edinburgh 
on July 4. A strong feeling, however, exists in the 
United States that on this American anniversary every 
American should assist in celebrating the Centennial 
at home. The British Council, recognizing the pro- 
priety of postponement in the case, have put the meet- 
ing off until 1877. 

The English Baptists have recently purchased a 
site for another Baptist church in connection with, 
their mission in Rome. The area measures five hun- 
dred square yards, and is situated close to the ancient 
Basilica of Santa Pudenziana, of which Cardinal Wise- 
man was titular, and above part of the remains of the 
House of Pudens. In connection with the church will 
be a school-house, minister’s residence, an establish- 
ment for sale of religious publications, &c. Rev. Paul 
Grassi, a Catholic convert, is to be the pastor. 








Says the Advance: 


* We rejoice In the evidence that has come to us from nearly 
one hundred and fifty churches of the Congregational order, 
ehiefly in the East, that not since 1857-8, have revivals been so 
general and fruitful. No Christian could have read the 
remarks accompanying the returns of recent additions to 
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the churches without thanking God and taking courage. 


There was hardly a despondent word. In almost every in- 
stance where the March communion was not the occasion of 
accessions to the church, the first of May or the next regular 
sacrament was mentioned as the time of an expected in 
gathering. These good tidings of the kingdom could not be 
more timely.” 


It is two years since the Congregational Church 
at Wallingford has had a settled pastor. Sixty candi- 
dates have preached since then, none of whom appear 
to have suited the people. The Mirror gives them 
advice as follows: 





“Oneof the errors made by pastorless societies is in hearing 
too many candidates. It is very pleasant to get a knowledge 
of different men, but it distracts the minds of the people from 
entertaining a united preference. The best rule is, hear one 
man two or three times. If he pleases and no objections are 
made to him, continue to hear him for a reasonable time. 
Then scttle him if he appears to be the right man. Leave the 
other fishes in the sea for other fishers, aud don’t angle for 
bites.” 


According to an exchange, the pastors of the 
Protestant churches of Dansville, Livingstou county, 
have issued a card to the public, advising wherever 
practical to avoid Sunday funerals, and to consult the 
minister who is to officiate before fixing the time of 
the services. They also observe: “ While we are not 
‘greedy of filthy lucre,’ we are nevertheless agreed 
tbat when a pastor renders service at a funeral, espe- 
cially cutside his own cengregation, and for parties 
who do not contribute to his support, all his expenses 
should be paid, and he should receive a just compensa- 
tion for his labors. ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire,’ 
and it seems but fair and right that as other profes- 
sional men are liberally compensated for their services, 
we should not be expected to serve the public without 
some pecuniary remuneration.”’ 

Prof. Swing’s new church in Chicago has adopt- 
ed the following creed® 

‘““We whose names are signed to this paper, earnestly desir- 
ing to promote our own spiritual welfare, and to take some 
part in the great work of helping others to lead the Christian 
life, living in a large eity, where the moral work to be done 
is so great. do form ourselves into a Christian society, to be 
known as the Central Church of Chicago. We would found 
our church upon the great doctrines of the New Testament. 
We believe in the divine character and mission of Christ: 
that He is the Saviour which man in his sinfulness and dark- 
ness needs; that all those believing and following this Christ 
are entitled to the name of Christians. Furthermore, as at 
the Holy Communion many leading evangelical churches 
cordially inyite to the Supper all who love the Lord in sin- 
cerity and truth, so we, feeling that no service of the sanctu- 
ary is holier than its communion, would invite into full mem- 
bership ail who make this Saviour their way, truth, and life.” 
The Interior calls this mild, but at the same tinie seems 
to admit that it does not prevent the church from 
doing much good in the community—just as much as 
if the creed had been one of its own making. 





From Warren, R. I., comes the story that a 
clergyman receitly called to a church of that ancient 
and beautiful village desired to know the length 
of the former pastorates before accepting. In pursu- 
ing his investigations he visited the cemetery, and 
finding no clerical tombstones, declined the call. Per- 
haps he was a Methodist minister, longing to be some- 
thing save a rolling stone. ‘*We can tell bim of a 
parish graveyard in Massacbusetts,”’ says the Watch- 
man, ‘where the stones say the first two pastors wore 
settled one hundred and three years. Perhaps this 
minister, longing for fixity, might find an opportunity 
to colleague this ancient church with the certain pros- 
pect of leaving his bones behind it. And yet, even 
then, he might be disturbed, forit is told of the second 
pastor, whose settlement was only forty-nine years, 
that once on a time his deacon in the prayer-meeting 
expressed his gratitude for the pastor’s learning, or- 
thodoxy, and ability, but closed by tenderly inquiring 
of the Lod if it would be any detriment to the cause 
if he had a little more animation.” 





At Raleigh, N. C., the Episcopalians have start- 
ed a training school for colored teachers and clergy- 
men. They begin with three young men preparing 
for the ministry. A number of the white clergy in 
the diocese give a part of their time to colored con- 
gregations. In Montana, Bishop Tuttle continues to 
earry on an aggressive work among the settlements. 
When he visited Helena, as there was no Episcopal 
church in the place, the Presbyterians kindly of- 
fered the use of their house of worship, which was 
thankfully accepted. At Unionville, a mining camp 
about four miles up the gulch, a large congregation of 
miners and their families has been gathered in the 
log building used for a mission chapel. The Bishop 
preached there lately, and the rector baptized an in- 
fant. The service was most hearty, and the surround- 
ings very suggestive. The building is of logs cut from 
the mountain side, unplastered and rough, yet church- 
like inside. The altai is a large, solid block of wood, 
used in the quartz mill. The lectern and pulpit are 
‘““capped timbers,’ used as supports for the roof of 
the mine, and between the two ere placed the miner’s 
pick and hammer, and various “ fittings’’ used in the 
mill that crushes the gold-bearing quartz. Thus, says 
a correspondent, all the surroundings suggest to the 
miner who comes to worship that all things can be 
done in the name of the Lord Jesus. The camp is 
visited every other Sunday, and divine service held 
by the missionary at Helena. A Sunday-school of 
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ferty-five scholars is carried on chiefly by the untiring 
labor and love of a lady iv the camp. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

—Prof. Judson Smith, Professor of Eeclesias- 
tical History in Oberlin Seminary, declines the prin- 
cipal’s chair at Williston Seminary, East Hampton. 

—Rev. Robert Laird Collier was last week in- 
stalled pastor of the Second Unitarian church, Boston. 
Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, preached the sermon; 
tev. Edward Everett Hale made the address to the 
people; Rev. James Freeman Clarke extended the 
right hand of fellowship; and Rev. Drs. Rufus Ellis 
aud J. F. W. Ware also took part in the exercises. 

President Robinson, of Brown University (Bap- 
list), evidently endorses Dr. Behrend’s course in with- 
drawing from the Baptist denomination. He took 
part in the exercises last week at the installation of 
the latter as pastor of the Union Congregational 
church, Providence. 

—Dr. Ginsburg, the celebrated Orientalist, is 
now in Syria forthe purpose of collating the Codex 
of the Hebrew Scriptures which Rabbi Aaron Ben 
Asher revised, and which has been recently discov- 
ered at Aleppo. 

—The jubilee singers gave a concert before 
twelve thousand Sunday-school children in Liverpool 
last month. 

—Rev. Robert Brown, pastor of the Second Con- 
gregational Church, Leavenworth, Kan., suffering 
from overwork, does only occasionai duty, but his 
church preserves its organic and spiritual life through 
the activity of lay workers. The prayer meetings and 
Sunday-school are regularly sustained. 

—Dr. Reynolds, a Maine physician, is just now 
the leading apostle of temperance in New England. 
He has organized reform clubs ina large number of 
towns, and from all accounts his success is most 
cheering. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Lesson for March 26—Quarterly Review; for 
April 2, Acts i. 1-12—The ascending Lord; for April%, 
Acts ii. 1-11--The day of Pentecost. 

The proposition made in 1863 to erect a Sunday- 
school Hall at Gloucester in memory of Robert Raikes, 
the founder of English Sunuday-schools, having fallen 
through, the Baptist church in that place has revived 
the subject by voting to put up such a building of its 
own accord, without looking for outside assistance, 

One of the subjects discussed at the Plainfield 
Convention had reference to the qualifications of a 
good Sunday-school superintendent, and the principal 
address upon it was made by Rev. Dr. Lowry. His 
summary of the necessary qualifications puts them all 
ina nutshell. First, he is the best superintendent}who 
has a balance of natural qualifications: enthusiasm 
lalanced by self-control; executive ability by consid- 
eration for inferior co-workers; aptness by modesty; 
perseverance by patience; will by tact. Then, among 
qualifications which it is possible for him to acquire, 
are these: habits of observation; right ambition to 
excel; acquaintance with the most recent helps; 
knowledge of modes of child-thought; daily life 
exemplifying truths taught in the church and Sunday- 
school. 


Mrs. Edward Ashley Walker, of New Haven, is 
persuaded that the average Sunday-school library 
book will prove, on careful estimates, neither feeble 
nor false-toned. This is encouraging, considering the 
tremendous rating this class of books gets now and 
then at the hands of some writers. Mrs. Walker’s 
opinion is the result, she assures us, of thorough and 
very extensive examination; she stands ready, indeed, 
to challenge “any other department of literature 
whatsoever to produce so large a proportion of clever, 
healthful and genuinely good books as are offered by 
the American and English publishers for Sunday- 
school uses.”” She ought, now, to make out a list of 
gocd books for a Sunday-school library; scholars, 
teachers and superintendents by the score will thank 
her for it. 





After all that is now being done in every quar- 
ter torevive a universal interest in the cause and prog- 
ress of Sunday-schools, it sounds oddly enough to hear 
areligious paper like the Church Journal say that it 
is time to revise ‘the whole question of the Sunday- 
school, in its relations to the Church and the work it 
undertakes to do.’’ It even suspects that the faith im 
it is not very strong among large numbers of Church- 
men, and it goes so far as to say that * there has been 
for long an uneasy feeling on the subject.’ It feels 
that the school bas taken the place of pastor, sponsor 
and parent for teaching the children; or, to use ita 
own words: “Tbe Sunday-school has at last devised 
its own ‘service,’ manufactured its own ‘liturgy,’ set 
up its own ‘hymnal,’ made its own ‘ absolution’ even, 
and even calls itself *The Children’s Churech!’” And 
the Journal fears the result; but it may be asked 
where the blame for all this lies. If *‘ pastor, sponsor 
and parent”? had all along done their duty to the 
children, perhaps there would have been no need, by 
this time, of Sunday-schools among “Church” peo- 
ple. The true course is for all parties to stand by the 
school and not aloof from it. 
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COUNTRY HOMES. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 
A CALIFORNIA lady writes : 


“Our parlor and dining-room open into each other 


by sliding-doors. Our dusty summers and romping children | 


force us to think of center carpets for the floors; but before 





completing our arrangements I wish to inquire if these cen- | 


ter carpets can be so fastened as to be easily taken up and 
shaken; or, when down, so secured that babies will not 
stumble over the edges, etc.” 

These center carpets are usually made of velvet, 
Wilton, Axminster, and the heavier, more expensive 
kinds We have never seen any made from ingrain or 
three-ply. 
of these cheaper carpets should not be sewed together 
and finished with a border of stair-carpeting, or the 
wide borders that are made for other carpets. 


than rich, expensive and elaborate furniture can; and 
then the conscious independence of having secured 
these comfortable, if not fashionable, surroundings 
by one’s own labor is a great reward. 

Next week we may speak of cuftains, lambrequins, 
eto. 

RECEIPTS. 
SHELL FISH. . 

Lobstgrs and Crabs.—The lobster is in season from 
September to June. It must be brought home alive, 
plunged into boiling water well salted, and thus life is 
destroyed instaatly. It should continue boiling from 
twenty minutes to an hour according to the size. 

Many send to Boston for lobsters ready cookel 
rather than buy them in other markets, simply because 


| they are there boiled in the salt water right from the 


However, there is no reason why breadths | 


In this | 


way avery handsome center carpet may be secured, 


with comparatively very little expense. 

These squares, or center-pieces, can be tacked down, 
and then be easily lifted for shaking, and replaced 
with very little trouble. 


| ster neatly on a napkin. 


ocean, which is thought to give a better flavor than 
when salted with common galt. 

Crabs are boiled in like manner, but only a little more 
than half the time is needed. 

To Send up a Lobster Cold.—Take off the large 
claws, crack them lightly without bruising the flesh. 
Lay open the tail with a sharp knife, and dish the lob- 
Garnish with parsley. The 


| crab claws, as well as the small ones of the lobster, 


But we would not like to in- | 


eure the babies from many a tumble, and some severe | 


falls; and the older members of the family may be 
thankful if they escape without some serious accident, 
whether the carpets be nailed or unnailed. We think 
when fastened down, however, they are even more 
unsafe; for if the foot catches under the carpet whea 
nailed down it does not yield so readily, and the fall 
will be more izjurious. If one cannot have a floor 
covered all over with carpeting, a matting is, in our 
judgment, much to be preferred. To be sure, the 
matting is not so durable as a good ingrain or three- 
ply. but tben it is very much cheaper, and there 
are kinds that wear well, and are exceedingly pretty. 
They wear very well even in bedrooms if one can 
secure a little care and judgment in moving bed- 
chamber furniture. We have seen rooms covered 
with the strong, bandsome Japanese -matting, and a 
border of some rich-colored carpeting, fitted all round 
the room, that equaled in elegance any of the more 
expensively furnished parlors. A square of velvet or 
tapestry carpeting can be used, with little danger of 
tripping, if there is a center-table put upon it, as the 
carpet will not extend so far as to give any excuse for 
stumbling. In cold weather this may be desirable, 
but does not add to the elegance of the room. 


The diving-room may be covered with matting with | 


little danger of ivjury, because the crumb-cloth, or 
drugget, on which the diuing-table must be placed 
should he large enough to secure it from rough wear. 
This border, the center-piece and drugget can be 
easily taken up and shaken often enough to keep 
moths away. 

Our California friend does not think the cane, wil- 
low or bamboo furniture comfortable, and woolen is 
objectionable because so easily ruined by moths in 
that climate; and she inquires “if cretonne can be used 
without the necessity of re-stuffing the furniture every 
time the cover needs washing or renewal, or if that 
material will be out of taste, as seeming intended to 
cover something very nice.” 

When cretonne is worn out or soiled so that it be- 
comes necessary to take it off aud re-cover the whole 
sett of furniture, it must, of course, be re-tied or re- 
buttoned; but unless the springs bave been broken 
there will be no necessity for re-stuffing anything. 

CRETONNE FURNITURE. 


But, as a matter of taste simply, nothing cau be | 
prettier than some of the beautiful patterns of the | 


cretonne. The softness of the cloth, the delicacy of 


color, the gracefulness of design, make it one of the | 
most desirable and attractive materials for furnishing | 


a country or summer home that we bave any knowl- | 


edge of. It is strong, wearing extremely well, and 
does not soil or fade so easily as one might at first im- 
agine. One of the most bewitching houses we ever 
entered was near Jacksonville, Florida; and in this 
fairy-like home almost all the rooms were furnished 
with cretonne. It was a large, commodious house; and 
that it had been planned with great skill and fur- 
nished in perfect taste must have been apparent to all 
who entered it. The furniture, of unique, fanciful 
and graceful patterns, was all covered with cretonne, 
of excellent color and designs, but euch room differ- 
ent. Soft, fresh pea-greens, delicate blue and pink 
grounds, with trailing vines, and flowers, and here 
ard there birds’ nests, young birds and their parents, 
with the bright-hued Southern plumage, for the par- 
lors, sitting-rooms and some cosy small side rooms; and 
the more sober, quiet browns and oak for halls and 
diaing-room. White lace or muslin curtains, with 
cretonne lambrequins, shaded the windows. Every- 


thing iu ail the rooms was in perfect harmony, either | 


by similarity or contrast, and wherever allowable 
cretonne was largely and successfully used. 
trimming was needed, heavy taszeled or netted fringe 


Where | 


of cotton, either white or shades suited to the color, 


was employed. 


We think both pride and taste could be as abun- | 


dantly satisfied with a house thus furnished as if 

millions were at hand to aid in lavish embelishment. 
There are very many simple contrivances, requiring 

some patience and ingenuity, but very little money, 


| 


that give an air of greater comfort and cheerfulness | 


contain much very sweet flesh, but being difficult to 
extract we have found great convenience in putting 
nut crackers by each plate, as they enable one te get 
outall the contents in good shape. 

To Dress Crabs Cold.—Open the crabs, take out all 
the flesh and fat, and the white meat from the claws; 
mix the meat well with half tablespoonful mustard, one 
tablespoonful vinegar, half teaspoonful white pepper, 
and a pinch of cayenne. Then wash and clean the 
shells, fill with the meat thus prepared, and serve. 
Garnish with parsley. This is only the dressing for two 
crabs. It takes the meat of two crabs to fill one shell 
when prepared in this manner. Many use a larger 
proportion of seasoning, but this is quite sharp enough 
for most people. We think they awe much better plain 
with no dressing, but this is a matter of taste. 

Stewed Lobster or Crab.—Take out all the meat from 
two lobsters; cut in squares; add three ounces of but- 
ter; half tablespoonful mustard; same of ;vinegar; a 
teaspoonful mixed salt and pepper, and a pinch of 
cayenne, and a little boiling water. Simmer all to- 
gether ten minutes. Serve with sliced lemon. 

Crabs can be prepared in the same way. 


The Little Folks, — 





GENTLE SPRING. 
(A March Letter.) 
By Rost Terry Cooke. 
| EAR Birdie and Fairy, 
This weather is airy and miserable, very. 
First the wind blows, and then the sky snows, 
The water all freezes, your Nanny sneezes, 
The chimney roars, they bang the doors, 
The dinner is cold, the house is old, 
It rattles and shakes, my bedstead quakes; 
The fires burn red when we go to bed, 
But in the morning, without any warning, 
They've all gone out. The frozen spout 
Won't give any water, “just when it oughter,” says Hi- 
ram's daughter. 
It’s horrid weather! Let's go together 
In a balloon, up to the moon, 
Or take a traineau to some voleano, 
And sit on the edge.of the red-hot ledge 
Till our feet get warm. Or take a farm 
In a Southern land where paim-trees stand 
All in a row, and shaddocks grow. 
Or, all afloat in a fairy boat 
On the laughing sea round Italy, 
Bask in the sun till Spring is done. 
At least with flannel, and hot potatoes 
Roasted and toasted, and brought on waiters, 
With boiling tea, and a thick down cover 
We'll keep tucked up till the cold is over. 
But what do you think has become of the roses ? 
And where have the violets hid their blue noses ? 
Noteven a crocus dare lift up its head, 
And the strawberry blossoms are frozen in bed. 
The mice will thaw out w‘thout any tails, 
And the chickens lose theirs in these terrible gales. 
I don't know a dog that dare open its mouth 
To bite or to bark till the wind shall get south. 
The horses go by with long icy mustaches, 
And right in their faces the whirling dust dashes ; 
They wink and they blink, and they prick up their eavs, 
I think that their eyes must be full of cold tears. 
There goes a small girl with the crimsonest nose, 
Walking as if she had frozen her toes ; 
And there is a woman whose clothes are all blowing, 
Till she bardly can see which way she is going. 
And here is a milkman tied up to his eyes, 
He can't open his mouth to tell any lies. 
When will it be summer? I think a whole year 
Will hardly thaw out all the frost that is here. 
But I know a place that is summer to me, 
Though there is not a leaf on the earliest treo! 
Where cheeks are my roses, and al! the blue skies 
I want for my comfort are two pair of eyes; 
Where birds sing foreverfrom one little tongue, 
And brooks from the other go murmuring along; 
Where loving arms clasped me like winds from the south, 
And strawberries kissed me on each little mouth. 
Ah! far off is summer, but that comes again, 
After long days of tempest and terrible rain ; 
But longer of coming, my darlings, to me, 
And fainter in hope your dear faces must be. 
To think of it puts a bright tear in each eye, 
1 can’t see to scribble! my sweethearts, good-bye | 





THE BABES OF MUD CREEK WOODS. 
By Mary HARTWELL. 


T had been raining for a week. In fact every- 
body in Milford and vicinity remarked that there 
hadn’t been such another spring pour-down since the 
town was laid out. Some anxiety was felt about the 
bridge which spanned a {branch of Mud Creek at the 
eastern extremity of the town, but that long and 
shaky old structure stood bravely np, although the 
dam above it had disappeared, and the lower part of 
the mill was submerged, while the water bearing 
down against its crazy posts ran like a mill-race. 
Farmers still ventured on its tremulous arch with that 
Western hardihood which induces an Ilinvisian to give 
even his wife and children as hostages to danger, sure 
of redeeming them every time. Morning and evening 
the boys gathered on the town side of the stream and 
dared one another to walk out to certain distances. 
Some of them grasped the light railing which guarded 
the edges of the old bridge, and jumped till the tim- 
bers swayed under them; but this exhibition of cour- 
age grew very trying to the nerves by the time the 
water was within three feet of the flooring; and these 
gallant fellows then contented themselves with shorter 
ventures and louder boasts of what they could do if 
they were a mind to. 

The rain had slacked to a drizzle when the Milford 
school was dismissed at four o'clock, so the pupils 
began their various homeward journeys with some 
satisfaction. There were healthy: farmers’ children, 
who came daily two or three miles over prairie 
stretches and tbrough belts of woodland, with the 
thrifty pioneer spirit animating their very boot-soles. 
There were the blue, aguish children of the malarial 
village itself. But there were only little Paris and 
Betsey Lane from the woods across Mud Creek, and 
nobody knew as the school dispersed how their flesh 
quaked at the thought of the way beyond them. The 
teacher did not know, because he hurried to his own 
mud-surrounded dwellipg, with a chill coming on— 
the effect of these spring rains—half resolved that he 
would tarry no longer in this wretched hamlet te 
teach clod-hoppers and wail his aspiration after better 
things on the plaintive flute; aud after he had soaked 
his feet in hot water, and made bis state of mind 
known tohis wife, he went to bed, and left all thoughts 
of Milford school and its little members the other side 
of his raging fever. 

Neither did the pupils know how Paris and Betsey 
quaked, for little attention was paid to these two; 
they belouged to some poor folks over the creek, and 
came to school through the very rigor of the winter, 
eating corn-bread and pork for their lunch all winter 
long, and that was about all that was known of them. 
Betsey had fair hair and blue eyes and a full, color- 
less face, and Paris was a somewbat larger copy of the 
same style. They wore rough clothes, cut off the same 
dun-colored web; Paris’s were made exactly like aa 
old man’s, so that his naturally serious expression was 
rendered comical; and Betsey’s dress pressed her little 
ribs in a straight, plain waist, and struck against her 
heels at every step in «a long skirt. Her heels were 
protected by heavy leather shoes, but Paris was goiag 
barefoot this wet weather, and he soon coated himself 
with artificial boots of rich black mud. 

The boys all accompanied them to the bridge, shout- 
ing in one another's ears the dangers of its condition. 

“My paw says it won't stand till night!” cried Wil- 
lard Wagner, shuffling along excitedly with his hands 
in his pockets. 

* Oh, pshaw!” retorted Aaron Thomas, whose father 
was the miller, and who therefore wished to take a 
sanguine view of the freshet; “the water's been up 
before and the bridge never went!” 

‘*If your father’s mill fell,’ bellowed Jim Madison, 
‘“‘wouldn’t it make a noise! O, boys, jus’ look how high 
the water is over that dam! Last summer me aa‘ 
Billy Pancake walked across that dam on the edge 
and never got our feet wet!” 

“Sho! that’s pothin’!”’ snuffed Adam Ball; ‘‘I done 
that lots o’ times myself. O, boys! the water’s nigher 
the bridge than it was this mornin’! Looks like it was 
raisin’ right up to scrape the boards! Aw, L wouldn't 
like to go on that bridge now!” : 

* Ain't you glad you don't liveon the other side, like 
Paris and Betsey Lane?” put in another boy. “ They're 
agoin’ to walk acrosst it! O, boys, jus’ lookee!"’ 

* Look out there, Paris!"’ shouted Jim Madison, with 
the Western boy’s love of giving everybody fair wara- 
ing. ‘* You better pot try that, you aud Betsey!" 

‘Come back!” shouted all the boys in chorus, beck- 
oning with all their bands and wagging ali their sage 
heads. 

But the two timid yet daring children kad already 
stepped some distance along the planks. In their 
eyes the venture before them was one of simple neces- 
sity. They must go home. Nobody detained them in 
the village, and it did not enter their heads that any- 
body ought so to look after them. Their coats were 
wet with the spring drizzle, aud perhaps they pictured 
to themselves their cabin home, with glowing fireplace, 
and hot corn bread just being taken out of the skillet 
by mother, and the sweets which were to go with it 
on the spread table. But what they actually saw was 
the yellow, swift flood of Mud Creek Branch through 
the cracks bet ween the bridge planks; it seemed rising 
swiftly up to the very soles of their feet. The bridge 
trembled like a Jeaf, and creaked at every step they 
took, and it was never so long before. At one momeat 
they thought it was floating, and, clinching each other’s 
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hands tighter, they put all speed into their little legs 
and ran likespiders. Paris bad the advantage of Bet- 
sey because her skirt straitened her. She fell down, 
and he dragged her some distance by the arm; but, 
recoverivg hersel hile the bridge trembled more 
than ever,—she rushed along with a clatter of boot- 
heels which the roar of tht flood could not drown. 

* Vook-a-there!” cried Aaron Thomas and the other 
boys in chorus, running up to a greup of men who 
were so busy watching the tall mill that the condemned 
and deserted bridge no longer occupied their atten- 
tion,—‘‘ look, father! look, Mr. Parsons! Paris aud 
Betsey Lane is goin’ home acrosst the bridge!” 

“Stop, there!” shouted one of the men. ‘ Well, 
they're nearly across now. But that oughtn’t to have 
been allowed.” 

** We told them not to!” chorused the boys. ‘ Didn't 
I, Jim ?’—* Didn't I, Aaron?’’—* Didu’t I, Adam ?” 

The children reached the other side and the bridge 
still stocd; but a delicate eye could detect a series of 
vibrations all along its length. 

* Whose cbildren are they?’ inquired another of the 
men. “ What are they doing over on Mud Creek Flat? 
They've no way of fordin’ Mud Creek when they get 
to it, and what they goin’ to do?” 

“They’re Lane’s children,’ chorused the boys. 
‘They live over in the woods a couple o’ miles.” 

“I've a mind to follow over and bring ’em back,” 
said the man, taking two or three uncertain steps. 

But at once all attention was diverted from the 
children to the bridge. It bowed itself in the middle, 
the water carried away planks and posts, and a crash- 
ing 1oar like a long peal of thunder apprised all the 
villagers that the bridge was gone. The two great 
rafts which it first formed were shivered into bits as 
they whirled down the swollen current. 

Paris and Betsey, who had not recovered their 
breatb, stood, still holdipg hands; and they dimly 
realized what they had undertaken in leaving the vil- 
lage only when the village was cut off from their retarn. 

“O Paris!’ whimpered the little sister, “I wisht we 
hadn't come over. We might have got drownded.”’ 

* But we got over, and ain’t drownded,” said Paris, 
with a stouter heart; ‘‘and now we must go on home.” 

“ But maybe the footlog’s gone over Mud Creek—’nd 
then what'll we do?” queried Betsey, trotting briskly 
beside him. 

“T guess ’tain’t gone,” said Paris, clasping the handle 
of bis lunch basket with determined arm. “It was 
there this mornin’, and the water wasn’t near as high 
as ‘tis in the Branch." 

They hurried along on the flat, wooded island which 
separated Mud Creek proper from its branch. Per- 
haps in former times the stream here spread into a 
shallow lake, out of which the island slowly nese; or 
perbaps it had but one of the two courses into which 
it pow split itself. There was no geologist in Milford 
to give an opinion concerning the matter. But the 
truth simply was that Mud Creek at the north point of 
this flat divided its muddy current, sending one arm 
around to turn the Milford mill and seooping out a 
great gorge which made a bridge necessary for passage 
over it, and sending the other arm around the opposite 
side of the flat in a stream usually shallow and of 
varying breadths; and, having clasped the island, it 
folded its arms together again in one turbid curreut 
below. 

Paris and Betsey trotted along through the drizzle 
upder the soaked trees, he with his trowsers rolled 
above his knees;and she with ber long dress making 
muddy marks on ber ankles. 

The flat was thickly wooded, and there was a great 
deal of dried brown tangle of grape-vine. They left 
the wagon-road—wbich seemed to be turning into a 
etream itself—and took their own little rill of a path 
leading by a short cut to the foot-log by which they 
always erossed Mud Creek. But as they approached, 
the trees could not bide from them the broad sheet 
Mud Creek had become. It was not swift like the 
branch, but swollen and sluggish. No foot-log, or any 
other means of crossing this flood, was to be seen. 

The childred stood looking at it, and at each otber. 

“The water’s comin’ up higher,’’ remarked Paris, 
with a stoical Western touch. ‘I reckon it'll cover 
the whole island before mornin’!”’ 

*““What’ll we do, Paris?’ inquired his litile sister, 
witb chattering teeth. ‘‘Ob,1 wisbt we was at home 
with mother and little Elibu and Hiram,” she added, 
wiping some slow, patient tears from her cheeks. 

“Well, that don’t do any goog,’ remarked Paris: 
“we can’t get home until we find some way—and I 
wisht father would come after us,’ he broke out, 
sobbing heartily and rubbing his eyes with both fists. 

* But he ain’t got nothin’ to git over the creek with 
—oh—hoo—oo!” wailed Betsey in great excitement 
and terror. 

So, elinging fast to each other’s hands, this little 
pair wandered up and down the desolate flat of Mud 
Creek woods. There were no robins to cover them 
with leaves if they laid them down and died; there 
were no berries to pick, no flowers to gather; there 
was nothing but water rising over the landscape, the 
gloom of woods, and approaching night. These West- 
ern babes had no idea of laying down to die, however. 
They came of hardy parents, who gave them great 
muscular endurance and power to overcome exposure. 
Their mother had helped their father in thé clearing 
many a day, and they themselves had gone through 
rainstorms with naked little feet, helped burn stumps 
and carry fuel, and thought out many ways for their 
own actions. 
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Mud Creek, before it split its current on the fiat 
island, bad torn through the “ bottom’’ lands, and 
carried away old logs and brushwood and whole trees; 
and as its partial departure into its branch was very 
narrow and its continuation as a creek was wide, this 
drift was whirled by the narrowing eddies into the 
wider way, and now spread at intervals almost like a 
floor across the sluggish stream. Bits of rotten wood 
floated lightly, and only on that side where the cur- 
rent ran was there a continuous rift in them. . 

“Looks ’most like we could walk acrosst ow the 
drift,” chattered Betsey, surveying the flood through 
wet eyelashes; “don’t it, Paris?” 

“No,” replied the more practical boy, “but I tell 
you what weken do. If Ic’n get a holt 0’ one o’ them 
legs, and you c’n stick onto it, maybe we can paddle 
acrosst somehow.” 

“Well,” assented Betsey, with the instant heroism 
which the West breeds 1n Its very babes; and she 
helped Paris break sticks from the trees with which 
to pull in a log lying near the bank. It was quite 
large, but was also green, and supk balf under by its 
own weight. Mud Creek had ravaged it from some 
chopper’s clearing. There were no branches on it, 
but its deep roughebark, cracked in great seams, might 
afford some sort of stirrups for the children’s feet. 

“It’s oak,” said Paris, after their long labor had 
relled it over and overand brought it near enough for 
their venture. ‘“‘ And now I tell you what, Betsey, 
we'll tilt under if we don’t be mighty careful.” 

Betsey stood on the flat bank while her brother 
essayed lightly to mount his uncertain steed. It 
dipped lengthwise, splashing him, above the waist; 
and his bare legs were entirely under water. 

* Oo—oo!” said Paris. 

**Oo—ov!”" echoed Betsey. 

** Can you get on?” he inquired, anxiously. ‘ Clinch 
the bark and slip along easy.”’ 

‘“* But, Paris!’ cried she, “I can’t get on with the 
basket, too. Here, take the dinner-basket!”’ 

‘“*Leave that,” said Paris, holding to the log with 
precarious clutch. ‘‘ We can’t take that along.” 

“What, leave our dinner-basket that father paid 
twenty-five cents for in town! We'd never get it 
again, and what @o you suppose mother would say if 
we lost our dinner-basket? Where’d we get another?” 

‘* Well, throw it to me, then. But don’t hit hard— 
you'll knock me off! I've got a piece o’ string in my 
pocket, and I'll tie it to my waist with that. Now, 

setsey, can you get on?” 

Betsey took hold of the log; but again her skirt 
straitened her. and she nearly capsized it in her efforts. 

gut being a quiet, brave little girl, she adapted herself 
to the craft, and finally reached Paris, and clasped 
him firmly around the waist. 

The lunch basket hung from his side. They were all 
equipped and ready to start. But how cold and 
threatening the ator was, and if they drew their legs 
up out of it they should lose their balance. 

“Oh! asnake! aspake! a snake!” screamed Betsey; 
but it was only a twig which rubbed water slime 
against her ankle. 

Paris paddled and Betsey paddled; but the log did 
nothing except dip and drench them for a long time. 
But while their teeth chattered and their flesh shrunk 
on their bones, the current finally caught them and 
they moved slowly down creek in the dusk. 

“Hold on tight to me, Betsey, and I'll see if I can’t 
ketch that stick, and then maybe we can turn her to 
shore. There, I’ve got it!” 

“Oh, Paris, we’re goin’ to be drownded! We shan’t 
never get out! Ob, Paris, this log’s a rollin’ over!" 

“Set still, then, and don’t make a fuss! You take 
this stick, and 1’ll get another one, and we'll both pad- 
dle with sticks.’’ 

“ Paris, isn’t that aman and a wagon there on the 
bank nigh the ford?” 

“T don’t know; it’s so dim I can't see. He can't 
oome, if it is. No, it’s nothin’ but willow bushes. My 
head's so dizzy I don’t know what to do!" 

“Hold on tight!” urged Betsey, whose feminine 
spirit played see-saw with her brothe:’s, rising as his 
fell. 

The current carried them slowly forward. Now the 
island swelled toward them, now it retreated ; and they 
were skilled enough in knowledge of streams to see 
that their salvation depended on their reaching the 
home shore before Mud Creek was itself again at the 
place where its branch joined it, where the debris of 
the broken bridge would be whirled and the widened 
water become a river. 

They splashed with their sticks, and moved their 
numb little feet mechanically. But the under current 
was growing stronger. 

“My head's swimmin’ so!” said Paris. 

* Looky there!” cried Betsey. ‘ Let’s run’t against 
that other log, and that'll sort of prop us.”’ 

The other log helped them, they scarcely knew how; 
but it shot them out of the current. And in the chill 
twilight they drew slowly to shore. 

Their log grounded in the mud, and they crept off, 
half torpid, and pattered with aching feet on the thick 


lying dead leaves of the woods. 


“Did the dinner basket get much wet? inquired 
Betsey—the water jetting from her shoes at every step. 

* Not much,” replied Paris in the same matter-of- 
fact tone. And he ran along on his little red legs, 
leading his sister past the familiar sassafras bushes 
which were just showing green buds, past the grape- 
vine tangles and alder jungles, until the brown bark of 
their own cabin appeared. 





— 





It was almost dark. Father was just home with his 
load; they could hear the rattle of the harness as he 
stabled the horses in the straw-thatched rail stable. 
Firelight shone through the cabin windows, and Safe 
came barking with all his might down the road to meet 
them. 

The cabin door swung on its wooden hinges, and 
mother looked out of a frame of shine, to see if they 
were coming, and little Elihu peeped around her 
skirts. 

**My coodness, children! how did ye get so wet?" 

“We had to cross the creek on a log,” explained 
Paris: “the foot log was washed away, so we got on 
another one and paddled.” 

“And Milford Bridge is gone,” added Betsey. 

“IT trust and hepe you didn’t paddle across the 
branch, too,” said the mother, laughing, and drawing 
them into the house, while their father stood by with 
his driver’s whip iu his hand and his hat pushed back, 
listening to their adventures. 

**So Milford Bridge is washed off, is it?’ he inquired. 

“Yes; it fell just after we got over. And then the 
water was comin’ up over the Flat, so we had to git 
acrosst. And we got on an oak log and got acrosat."” 

“You might have been drownded!” said the settler, 
huskily. 

The mother showed less emotion, but she was very 
busy. She brought other rough coats from an old 
chest in the corner; and while Paris and Betsey com- 
forted their flesh with dry garments, they had the 
felicity of watching the great corn “pone” brown im 
the skillet on the hearth and mother opening a jar of 
wild plum preserves and bringing au extra supply of 
maple sirup to table. A young rabbit was browning i 
another skillet; two of the best blue-edged plates were 
taken from the dresser for them, and their mugs ef 
milk were covered with fresh foam! Little Elibu and 
Hiram stood by, looking at them with great, loving 





eyes. They were not commended for their daring, but . 


a silent jubilee was being held over their safe retura, 

The two babes of Mud Creek Woods sat down te 
their supper and afterwards lay down te their slum- 
bers with the rain beating the shingles over their 
heads, utterly unconscious that they were part of that 
rugged and determined material out of which Ged 
Luilds great States. 





Puzzles, 





A QUOTATION ENIGMA. 
Teke a word from each of the following quotatfons and 
form one from James Shirley : 
“For truth has such a face and such a mien, 
As to be loved needs only to be seen.""—Dryden. 
“The sentine) stars set their watch in the sky.’’— Campbell. 
* Actions of the last age are like almanacs of the last year.”* 
—Denham. 
“A change came o'er the spirit of my dream.’’— Byron, 
* He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.""— Bailey. 
* Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues: be just, and fear not.”* 
—Shakespoare. 
* Soft is the music that would charm forever; 
The tlower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly."’— Wordsworth. 
“ Only asweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives."’—Herbert. 
** Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing's so hard but search will find it out.""—Herriek. 
* The desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.’’—Isatah. 
** "Tis Providence alone secures 
In every change both mine and yours.”—Cowper, 
“ At whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminish'd heads.’’— Milton. 
* Wét that can creep, and pride that licks the dust.” —Pope. 
ELisa. 
A SQUARB WORD. 
An antediluvian. 
A mulberry treo. 
To resound. 
A country in Asia. J. a. B. 


A DIAMOND PUZALE. 
A consonant. 
A covering for the head. 
To convey. 
To endeavor. 
A yowel. Lizzin V. Karas. 


DISGUISED STATES AND TERRITORLIKS. 
1. Needs a doctor and quiet. 
2. A place of rest with two letters in front and an exolama- 
tion in reer. 
3. Two rural characters with a man of peace before them, 
4. Two consecutive letters with nothing on either side. 
5. A beverage with three letters on either side, %. F. 
A CrossworD ENIGMA. 

My firet rhymes with sever, but not with rend; 

My second with true, but not with friend; 

My third rbymes with hate, but not with leve; . 

My fourth with **coo,"”’ but not with dove; 

My fifth rhymes with lend, but not with lose; 

My whole is a proverb we often uso. Jacw Daw. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAROR 8. 

A Riblical Enigma.—* Seek re out of the book of the Lord and 
read, no one of these shall fail.” 

No Head aud Seven Heads.—8-W-A L-L-O-W-B-D. (Swallowed.) 

Decapitations.—1. D-own. 2% G-round. 3. S-t-rain. 4. §-m-all, 
5, S-t4ll. 6. S-p-ear. 

A Metagram.—Apple, plea, leap, pale, peal, pea, ape. 

A Diamond Puzgele.— > 


4 Square Word.— 10 


© 

a) 
ase 
Z-Zz> 
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Congregationalism. 





LETTER FROM PROFESSOR TIMOTHY 
DWIGHT. 
(From the New York Tribune, March 18th, 1876.) 
To the Editor of The Tribune: 


IR: Since the close of the session of the late Advis- 
tO ory Council in Brooklyn, extended and severe crit- 
icisms have been made in regard to its action, and 
particularly its action respecting the Andover letter 
and the organization of an investigating commission. 
These criticisms bave been brought before the public 
by Professor Mead of Andover, in the Boston Daily 

dvertiser; by the Rev. Dr. Dexter and Professor 
Smyth in the Congregationalist ; by the Rev. Dr. Bart- 
lett of Chicago, in the Independent, and by the Rev. 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs of Brooklyp, ina discourse which he 
delivered in the Church of the Pilgrims on Sunday 
evening last. These distinguished gentlemen, it is 
commonly reported, were all in consultation before 
the Andover letter, as it is now familiarly styled, was 
writtep, and were joint authors of the plan in accord- 
ance with which it was prepared. Whether this report 
is correct or not I have no sufficient means of deter- 
mining, and I would, therefore, express no opinion 
upon the subject. But the careful reader of the sev- 
eral documents which they have published since the 
adjournment of the Council cannot fail to be impressed 
with the striking similarity in all the details of their 
criticisms. There may have been no concert of action, 
either before the now celebrated letter was written or 
since its proposal was declined, in accordance with the 
advice of the Council by Plymouth Church; but their 
utterances ‘could scarcely be more alike if they had 
been in daily communication from the beginning until 
the present moment. It may be regarded as a fortu- 
nate circumstance that such remarkable‘similarity in 
the criticisms exists. The persons who constituted the 
Council may vow be sure that they have before them, 
ut this early day, all the objections which are likely to 
be made or which can be made to their action, and in 
any reply which they may attempt to offer they may 
direct their efforts to one united body of gentlemen, 
all saying the same thing, instead of turning in many 
different directions to meet as many opposers. 

I do not propose to enter into any controversy with 
these gentlemen, or with anybody else, on this subject. 
But as the action of the Council bas, in my view, been 
mwarvelously misunderstood and misrepresented, and 


the Cambridge platform indicates, as clearly as possi- 
ble, that these other churches jn the Congregational 
fellowship cannot do, namely, that they cannot, either 
through a mutual council originated by themselves, 
or by an ex parte council, or in any other way, enter 
into what is the sole province of the particular church, 
and propose or * ask” or demand, or undertake to try 
a member of that church for any offense. They can 
unitedly, one and all, withdraw fellowship from the 
offending chureh and ‘release themselves from re- 
ponsibility” for it, but they cannot try the offending 
member of that church. This is what the Advisory 
Council said, and all that it said. Congregationalism 
is declared by these five gentlemen—and we all say the 
same thing—to be a historic system. Among the very 
foundation stones of its history is this fact, which the 


| late Advisory Council felt called upon to state anew, 


as I was, b¥ accident, brought into somewhat promi- | 


nent connection with what the Council did in relation 
to both of the points mentioned, it has seemed to me 
not unsuitable that I should bring some facts and sug- 
gestions to the attention of the public, and, particu- 
larly, of my bretbren in the Congregational ministry. 

-assing over, however, on the present occasion, any 
reference to the matter of the Investigating Commis- 


sion, I will confine myself to some points connected | 


With the Andover letter, 
THE COUNCIL MISREPRESENTED. 


The Council objected to this letter and advised 
Piymouth Church to decline its proposal, because 
it was untimely and because it was contrary to the 
Yatforms and rules of the Congregational system. 
Mie reasons for believing it to be liable to both of 
these objections were presented in an elaborate re- 
port, prepared by a gentleman who is, confessedly in 
all quarters, the bighest living authority in questions 
of Congregational law. The report was so clear and 
able that a distinguished and highly esteemed lawyer 
who heard it read as a portion of the result of the 
Council took pains to speak of it to me immediately 
afterward as a remarkable document in these respects. 
IT had myseif supposed that its meaning could not be 
mistaken, and that the committee who had considered 
it, and the Council who had adopted it by a unani- 
mous vote—whatever else they might have failed to 
dc—had made their own view of Congregatioualism, 
in respect to the particular points in question, per- 
fectly plain. But it seems that my associate and 
myself were in error in this opinion respecting the 
clearness of the report, and that the language used 
was obscure; for Drs. Dexter and Storrs have failed 
to get a distinct idea of what we intended tosay. Ou 
the other hand, they have made us declare what we 
made every effort not to declare. They have stated, 
for example, that we announced a solemn declaration 
that, in case a notorious public scandal should be 
tolerated in a particular church, with an absolute 
refusal on the part of that church to investigate it or to 
get rid of it, the other churches of the Congregational 
body could not even withdraw fellowship from the 
offending church, or relieve themselves from respon- 
sibility of fellowship with a pastor who is accused in 
connection with such a scandal. The Council, I may 
be permitted to say, took no such position. They 
took, and intended to declare with all plainness that 


they took, precisely the opposite position. Forthe past | 


twenty years my official duties have called me to the 


interpretation of language, and to the careful ex- | 


amination of the interpretations of others, and I can 
frankly say that I have never known an instance, in 
all my reading, in which a more complete misinter- 
pretation of what writers intended to say has fallen 
urder my notice than this fo which I now refer. It is 
truly remarkable that so able a man as the Rey. Dr. 
Bacon, the author of this report, should, for one occa- 
sion, have lost the accustomed clearness of his style, 


and that the Committee with which he was connected | 


and the Council of 240 members to whom it was sub- 
mitted should all have failed to see that its statement 
conveyed a meaning just the contrary of what they 
were trying to state. But so it was, if we are to be- 
lieve Drs. Storrs and Dexter. 
want of clearness somewhere, or, to use the language 
of the report, “a misunderstanding in certain quar- 
ters.” 
A CHURCH CAN TRY ITS OWN MEMBERS. 


What did the Council mean to say? They meant to 
say and, as I bad supposed, they did say, precisely 
what the Cambridge platform says, namely, that un- 
der circumstances connected with a notorious public 
scandal such as those supposed above, other churches 
can withdraw fellowship from the offending church 
and take steps for disfellowshiping it: that they can 
(to use Dr. R. Storrs’s language, when he says what he 
regards as essential to his remaining ‘in the commu- 
nion be was born in’’) employ ‘ta method for releasing 
themselves from all responsibility’ for the accused 
‘church. But they declared, on the other hand, what 


Certainly, there is a | 





because, under the excitement of the present great 
scandal, it seemed in danger of being forgotten—the 
fact that no church can trespass on the domain of 
another church for the purpose of trying a member of 
that other churecb. When this foundation stone is 
removed, the whole Congregational building will fall 
in ruins, and all who are attempting to remove it, in 
the desire to accomplish some other (even, it may be, 
in some views desirable) end, are really, though per- 
haps unconsciously, coutributing to the ruin of the 
building. 

The Andover letter was, in the opinion of the Coun- 
cil, in direct and palpable violation ofethe Cambridge 
platform, and also of the platform adopted by the 
National Council at Boston in 1865. The latter plat- 
form, in this part of it, isso clearly a compressed state- 
ment of the former, and is so manifestly and distinctly 
referred for its foundation to the former, both by its 
phraseology and by the foot-notes accompanying its 
statements, that its substantial sameness of meaning 
cannot be doubted. To place-the matter, however, 
beyond all question, we have the delarations of per- 
sons who were on the Committee which prepared this 
portion of the Boston platform, and who must know 
what they intended to say; and they tell us that the 
later document has, in substance, the same meaning 
with the former. The provision of the Cambridge 
platform, under which alone the church at Andover 
could in any way approach Plymouth Church in con- 
nection with this scandal, is that which has reference 
to what is called the Third Way of Communion. The 
passage in the platform referring to this subject is 
quoted at length in the report adopted by the Council. 


There is no word in this passage which gives the per- 
mission to try, or to propose to take part in the trial 
of, the pastor or any other member of another church. 
And if it is not found here, it is not even claimed that 
it can be discovered anywhere else in the Cambridge 
platform. I respectfully submit to all candid readers, 
that the summation of points in this paragraph, which 
was made in the Committee’s report, is a fair and full 
and accurate setting forthof what it contains, and that 
the inference which the Committee makes as to ‘‘the 
assumption underlying the entire statement” is the 
ouly just infereuce and the necessary one. 

. . . . . . . . 

The Boston platform is to precisely the same effect. 
It is claimed, indeed, by the editor of the Congregation- 
clist, that this platform, in one paragraph, allows such 
a trial of a member of one church by @ council pro- 
posed or called by another church. But it is clear, so 
soon as the paragraph is carefully examined in itsown 
language and in its distinetly marked reference to the 
Cambridge platform, that it does not permit any such 
thing as this. In paragraph 11 of the 2d chapter (page 
56), the Boston platform says: ‘‘A council orderly 
assembled to advise concerning the acts and adminis- 
trations of a church, and finding that such church 
Geliberately receives and maintains doctrines which 
subvert the foundations of the Christian faith, or that 
it willfully tolerates and upholds notorious scandals, or 
that it persistently disregards and contemns the com- 
munion of the churches, may, after fit admonition, 
advise the churches to withhold from that erring 
church all acts of communion till it shall give evidence 
of reformation. Any church, after due admonition, 
may call a council to advise in such a ease.”” Dr. Dex- 
ter maintains that the council spoken of in this para- 
graph is such a one as the Andover letter proposea to 
Plymouth Church to unite withit in calling. But such 
is not the meaning of the language. The language 
means precisely what the language of the Cambridge 
platform means in the passage cited above from the 
committee’s report (whicb passage is referred to in the 
note on this paragraph at the foot of the page in the 
Boston platform); and the kind of council which is 
intended is that which is set forth in the fourth point 
of the “‘summation” given above from the same 
report. It isnot a mutual council at all, and is not to 
be called to try an offending member of another 
church, but to *“‘convict”’ or “convince that church 
that they are disregarding the obligations of fellow- 
ship.” Dr. Dexter, however, maintains further, in his 
recent article in the Congregationalist, that, inasmuch 
as such a council may “advise,” ete., upon “ finding 
that such church willfully tolerates and upbolds noto- 
rious scandals,” it may “find” this fact by a trial of 
the accused member of that church, which trial the 
council shall itself institute and carry on, and that it 
cannot “find” it in any other way! That is to say, if 
a civil court has, by the fundamental laws of the State, 
exclusive authority to try certain persons accused of 
crime (answering, thus, to the authority of the local 
ebureb, in Congregationalism, with reference to its 
own members), and another court has the power to 
admonish or censure the first mentioned court in case 
it does not try such persons, but “tolerates and 
upholds” them by not trying them, the second court 
can only determine whether the first court is worthy 
of censure by itself trying the accused person!- This 
would be regarded, I think, by most lawyers and 
judges as asomewhat singular doctrine to hold. The 
reference to the Cambridge platform, which is made 
in the paragraph now under discussion, shows very 
clearly that it is an altogether untenabie position with 
respect to the meaning of the Boston platform. The 
“finding” whichis referred to is to be reached through 
an inquiry as to whether the admonished church is 
contumaciously neglecting the admonitions already 
given, or, as the language of the old platform has it, is 
continuing in obstinacy and impenitency, and refusing 
itself to investigate the offense. It cannot be too 
emphatically stated that the powers of one church in 
regard to another church, in such circumstances, are 
only those of admonition and of withdrawing fellow- 
ship or of taking steps toward disfellowship, and not 
atall that of trying or proposing to take part in the 
trial of that other church’s members. The five gentle- 


, men whom [ have mentioned, and all others, may be 











challenged to produce any provision in these historic 

platforms of our Congregationalism which contradicts 

ne —- taken on this subject by the late Advisory 
‘ouncil. 


WHAT ANDOVER — DO. 


Tbe Andover Seminary Church, however, proposed 
to take the other power, unknown to Congregational- 
ism—namely, to try the pastor of Plymouth Chureh 
by a Mutual Council, of which it should itself appoint 
one balf of the members. This was the one and onl 
proposal of the letter which it addressed to Plymout 
Church. The letter had no meaning and significance 
except this. It has been claimed, since the Council, 
that the “ gist’? of the letter was an admonition. This 
has been asserted by Prof. Smyth and by Dr. Bartlett 
in substantially the same language. But any one who 
will read the letter in question will see that the ad- 
monitory sentences, to which these gentlemen refer, 
are only a portion of the preamble, and that the one 
single proposal of the letter is introduced, as founded 
upon this preamble, by the words, ** We therefore ask 
you to unite with us in calling an eeclesiastical council 
empowered to make a thorough investigation of this 
painful case.” It then goes on to suggest that the 
council shall meet in or near Brooklyn, and that one 
half of the Members of it shall be chosen by each of 
the two churches, &c. Prof. Smyth, it is snid, has com- 
pared this case, in speaking of it to one of his classes, 
to the case of a troublesome dog. The owner of the 
dog, A, is approached by B on the subject of the 
trouble occasioned by the animal among the neighbors. 
We will suppose that B, after stating the facts to A, 
addresses him, as far as possible, after the manner of 
the Andover letter (in the passage which contains, as 
it is said, the gist of it): “In view, then, of the well- 
known fact that your dog is disturbing the neighbor- 
hood by his barking, that heis frightening my children 
and others, that he is very offensive in his appearance, 
and that he has been reported as having entered sev- 
eral gardens where he had no right to go—‘in view of 
all this,’ lam ‘constrained to advise you of the burden 
of reproach’ which must ‘rest upon’ you and upon the 
beighborhood ‘so long as this’ dog ‘shall seem to be 
tolerated by you.’” He then adds: “I ask you, 
therefore, to unite with me in taking the dog by the 
ears and throwing him into a deep well.’? Under such 
circumstances, what would be the real gist of the 
words addressed by B to A? I think that neither the 
dog’s owner nor the dog bimself would doubt for a 
momeut that it was to be found in the only proposal 
made—namely, to take the dog by the ears—while the 
introductory words would fall at once into their own 
subordinate position. . 

The letter, then, was a proposal for a mutual council 
to try the pastor of Piymouth Church. This proposal, 
as I have shown, was a violation of the principles of 
Congregationalism. It was, also, a proposal involving 
such serious dangers that it became a matter of great 
importance to call the attention of all the churches to 
the subject. What are these dangers? It will only be 
necessary, I think, to refer to a single illustration of 
them in order to make them perfectly clear to all 
candid minds. Should the course proposed by this 
letter be approved and adopted, the most frequent 
cases in which the power of one church to demand of 
anotherghurch tp refer the trial of its pastor toa 
mutual council, one-half of which shall be selected by 
the first-mentioned church. will be exercised, will be 
cases, not of notorious scandals, but of those supposed 
doctrinal differences which the class of men called 
heresy-hunters are always on the watch to discover. 
We may take an example from the history of Andover 
Theological Seminary itself. A few years ago, as most 
Congregational ministers will remember, the Rev. 
Parsons Cooke, of Lynn. Mass., had his soul ‘* bur- 
dened” with the feeling that Prof. Park, of Andover, 
was teaching things which were in advance beyond 
“the faith once delivered to the saints.’’ The great 
majority of the Congregational ministry did not enter- 
tain any such view, but nevertheless a few here and 
there were alarmed, as a few always are when a great 
man begins to think for himself. No heresy has ever 
been developed at Andover since that time, though 
the distinguished Professor has gone on lecturing in 
the same lines of thought and doctrine until now. But 
Dr. Cooke and his party were alarmed and burdened. 
Now, if the doctrine advanced by Drs. Storrs, Dexter, 
Bartlett, &c., that the proposal of the Andover letter 
is a proper Congregational method of discipline, is the 
true doctrine, the Rev. Dr. Cooke might have called 
on the Andover Church to join with himself and bis 
own church (or even with some church, which be 
bad persuaded to take up the matter, as far distant 
as Michigan or Oregon) in calling a mutual coun- 
cil to try Professor Park for holding and teaching 
dangerous errors—one half of this mutual council 
being selected by Dr. Cooke himself, and being suspi- 
cious and committed enemies of Dr. Park’s views. If 
Dr.Park and the Andover Church had declined such a 
tribunal, as they probably would have done, then Dr. 
Cooke could have called an ex parte council for the 
trial of Dr. Park, and have selected all the members 
of the council himself. The same thing might have 
been done, and in all probability would have been 
done, if this doctrine of interference by one church 
in the trial of members of another church had been 
held at that time, in the case of the late Dr. N. W. 
Taylor, of New Haven, and in that of the late Presi- 
dept Finney, of Oberlin College, and in that of the 
late Dr. Horace Bushnell—three most honored and 
illustrious men in the Congregational fellowship. The 
five eminent Doctors of Divinity, who are criticising 
the action of the late Advisory Council, may regard 
this as an excellent system of church government, 
and one which is fraught with nodangers. But I must 
be permitted to doubt whether they willhave any large 
following in this opinion. To my mind it seems the 
worst system conceivable. It is a system which, if 
transferred to civil life, would allow any man, who 
should be disposed to charge another man of high re- 
spectability with being a thief, to put that other man 
on trial before a body composed one-half of bis open 
enemies, or, if he should refuse sucha tribunal, then 
before a tribunal composed wholly of his open ene- 
mies. Perhaps, in that solitary place to which Dr. R. 
S. Storrs announces to his people, in his discourse on 
Sunday evening the 12th inst., that he is going to re- 
tire, and where he is guing to wait in order to see what 
others may do—perhaps in that place he may find a 
new system embodying this feature, which he may 
call “Conservative Congregationalism.’’ No one can 
deprive him of the power of applying that name to 
it, or, indeed, any other name. But, whatever name 
its originators may baptize it with, it is not the grand 
old system of Congregationalism handed down to us 
from the noble fathers of New England, vor, as I be- 
lieve, will the descendants of those fathers, who have 
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inherited the precious birthright which came from 
them, ever follow him into such a system. 


WHEN THE PROTEST OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN MADE, 


It is said, howe by the gentlemen who are now 
endeavoring to roy the intluence of the Council 
that the Andover letter was not alluded to in the letter- 
missive, and therefore that, whether its proposal was 
in accordance with Congregational srinciples or not, 
this Council had no right to consider it. Dr. Storrs 
says, ‘‘No more right than it had to consider the 
simultaneous trial of Gen. Babcock.” Dr. Dexter says, 
No more than it bud ** to settle the Old South Chureh 

uestion” in Boston, or ‘to nominate the next 

resident.”’ I may be allowed, on behalf of the 
Council, to say that it seems to us somewhat remark- 
able that such statements as these should be made at 
this time. The presentation of the Andover letter to 
the Council was understood to be made in accordance 
with a request from the committee of the church itself, 
or, at least, from Prof.Smyth. This has also been 
publicly intimated in the reply to the letter by Ply- 
mouth Church, and bas not been denied. We may 
take it for granted, I suppose, that this was the fact. 
But if it was so entirely improper for the Council to 
receive and consider it, as Prof. Smyth and Dr. Storrs 
now declare it to be, is it not strange that Prof. Smyth 
should himself have asked that it might bgpresented, 
and that Dr. Storrs, with whom Prof. Smyth was in 
frequent communication at the time, should not have 
guarded him against such an error? Or did the error 
consist, not in having the letter read before the 
Council, but only in having it considered after it was 
read? The mind of one who has been taught to believe 
that Congregationalism has init a large admixture of 
common sense would be disposed to inquire, why should 
it beread except tbat it might be considered? But I 
would not press this question. I would not assert even, 
as a fact beyond dispute, that Prof. Smyth asked that 
the letter might be read, though | know that such was 
the understanding atthe time. I would only say that 
when the letter was brought before the Council [ pro- 
posed its reference to a special committee, on the 
ground that it involved in its bearing upon the ques- 
tion which the Plymouth Church was submitting to us 
certain points of Congregational order, and that those 
points ought to be examined. The advice which the 
church wished respecting the letter could not have 
been intelligently given without an investigation of 
these points. The Committee of the Andover Church 
were in the house at the time, as I have every reason 
to believe, for Prof. Smyth took pains to send to me, 
al Most immediately afterward, through his colleague, 
an expression of his thanks for some words which 
I had spoken in connection with my proposal to refer 
the letter to acommittee. Whether Prof. Smyth then 
requested that the letter might be read to the Council 
or not he must have known that it was presented and 
that it was thus referred. It would seem to be a suit- 
able question to ask, in view of this circumstance, 
Why did not he, or, perchance, Di. Dexter, who visit- 
ed the Council as the represeutative of The Congrega- 
lionalist, remind us through a note addressed to the 
Moderator, or through some suggestion or protest in 
the newspapers, that we were going beyond our char- 
ter? It is unfortunate, to say the least, that all these 
gentlemen should have reserved the expression of 
their views on the subject until after our final adjourn- 
ment. Is it possible that their views may have altered 
since that time? If they have undergone such a 
change themselves, surely they ought not to speak in 
so unmeasured terms of us who thought, while we 
were in session, cxactly as they did. If they have un- 
dergone no change but hold the same opinion which 
they then held, should they not have uttered their 
sentiments before? The members of the Council will 
feel, I think—and their feeling can hardly be regarded 
as an altogether unreasonable one—that the charge of 
impropriety in considering this letter is made at too 
jate a moment by these four or five gentlemen who 
are now offering the criticism. They at least, it would 
seem (whatever may be true of others), should have 
objected publicly when the matter was still under de- 
liberation or when it was first brought before the 
Council, or, to use the expression of the Andover letter 
itself, should “ forever after hold their peace.” 


WHAT THE COUNCIL HAD A RIGHT TO DO. 


But with reference to the charge which these gentle- 
men now make, considered in itself and apart from 
apy impropriety on their part in making it at this 
time, a few words may be offered. The question 
whether the Council had a right to consider the An- 
dover letter is wholly dependent on, and involved in, 
the question whether it had a right to advise anything 
respecting a future investigation of the case of Mr. 
Beecher. The question whether it had this right is 
one on which the members of the Council announced 
their own opinion by the action which they took iu 
adopting their ‘Result.’ The ablest and clearest- 
minded gen in the body, such as Dr. Bacon and Dr. 
Sturtevant—men who are certainly equal in clearness 
of understanding to any other men in the country— 
have gone so far in the assertion of this view as pub- 
licly to declare that they would not have attended the 
Council unless they bad found this right conferred in 
the language of the letter-missive. If these gentle- 
men aud their associates in the Council were correct 
in their view, that they could legitimately advise with 
regard to a future investigation, nothing can be plain- 
er than that the Andover letter could be also |ggita- 
mately considered, This letter proposed one thod 
of investigation. The Council had the right to say 
whether, in their judgment, it was the proper method. 
If it was not a proper method they had the right to 
advise Plymouth Church that it was not, and to sug- 
gest the reason why it was not, If this reason was 
that it was not in accordance with the principles of 
Congrcgationalism as laid down in the historic plat- 
forms, and as accepted ever since the fathers recorded 
these principles, it was not only the right but the 
solemn duty of the Council to state this reason and to 
declare these principles anew. 


HAD THE COUNCIL A RIGHT TO GIVE ADVICE ? 


The only question, therefore, which carries this mat- 
ter of the Andover letter along with it, is whether the 
Council had a right to advise with regard toa future 
investigation of the case of the pastor. I will not dis- 
cuss this queston here, except sofar as may be involved 
in the presentation of a parallel case. A certain man, 
Mr. Jones, we will suppose, has a difference of long 
a with Mr. Brown, in regard to certain alleged 
misconduct of one of Mr. Jones’s sons. He has tried 
various methods of bringing this difference toa ter- 
minpution, but without success. The trouble has con- 
tinued for some years. Mr. Brown, believing that the 
son is really guilty of that with which he is charged, 





will not be reconciled with Mr. Jones. Gradually the 
neighbors become excited about the matter and many, 
though not all of them, take sides with Mr. Brown. 
At last, Mr. Jones, being at a loss in regard to his 
duty, writes to a friend, asking him to come and hear 
his statement of the whole history of the affair, and 
then to tell him whether he has, in his opinion, done 
allthat he ought to have done, so that he ought not 
to forfeit the fellowship and society of Mr. Brown and 
all the neighbors. The friend hears the story in detail, 
questious Mr. Jones as toall the steps he has taken, 
finds out all that he can about what has been done, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


calls in two or three of the more dissatistied neighbors | 


who complain that Mr. Jones bas not narrated the 
facts correctly, and then retires for private considera- 
tion of the question. After two days of reflection he 
comes to Mr. Jones and says: You have, in my judg- 
ment, done enough in this matter for your own satis- 
tion, and enough, perhaps, for the satisfaction of some 
of your neighbors, but not enough to satisfy all of the 
neighborhood. Mr. Jones replies to him, as any and 
every man would under such circumstances, by asking 
him, What, then, shall | do further? The friend says 
to him in repiy, I will not answer that question, be- 
cause you only asked me in your letter whether you 
had done in the past all that you ought to have done. 
True, says Mr. Jones, but this question, if it is answer- 
ed in the negative, necessarily involves and suggests 
the other. J] do not care if it does, says the friend; 
you did not ask me the other question, in your letter, 
In sO many words, and I will not answer it for this 
reason. lam going home, and nothing will induce me 
to say another word. What would Mr. Jones say to 
this friend, as he took his departure? He would say, 
You act like a fooi, and you had better have stayed at 
home and not have come to advise me at all, if you 
could not give that which alone could make your an- 
swer of any use to me, 

Now this was the exact position of Plymouth Church 
and the Advisory Council. And if the Council had 
said, as they were obliged to do by reason of the facts 
of the case, You have not done enough to satisfy a 
great number of persons in the Congregational fellow- 
ship, and then had declined to tell the church what 
further step they ought to take, they would have 
stultified themselves, aud would have been the most 
unworthy body that ever assembled in the whole his- 
tory of Covgregationalism. 


New Haven, March 16, 1876. Timotrny Dwient. 





Che Curiosity Shop. 


THE WILD DUCK’S PRETENSE. 
HE Duke of Argyle, in a recent article, claims 
something more than instinct for the duck de- 
scribed in the following extract; ‘‘In walking along 
the side of a river with overhanging banks, I came 
suddenly on a common wild duck, whose young were 
just out. Springing from under the bank she fluttered 
out into the stream with loud cries and with all the 
struggles to escape of a helplessly wounded bird. . 

- The labored and half convulsive flapping of the 
wings, the wriggling of the body, the straining of the 
neck, and the whole expression of painful and abortive 
effort, were really admirable. When her struggles had 
carried her a considerable distance, and she saw that 
they produced no effect in tempting us to follow, she 
made resoufding flaps upon the surface of the water, 
to secure that attention to herself which it was the 
great object of the manceuvre to attract. Then, rising 
suddenly in the air, she made a great circle round us, 
and returning to the spot, renewed her endeavors as 
before. . . . If we now examine, in the light of our 
own reason, all the elements of knowledge or of intel- 
lectual perception upon which the insftnct of the wild 
duck is based, and all of which, as existing somewhere, 
he undoubtedly reflects, we shall soon see how varied 
and extensive these elements of knowledge are. First, 
there is the knowledge that the cause of the alarm is a 
carnivorous animal. On this fundamental point no 
creature is ever deceived. The youngest chick knows 
a bawk, and the dreadful form fills it with instant 
terror. Next, there is the knowledge that dogs asd 
otber carnivorous quadrupeds have the sense of smell, 
as an additional element of danger to the creatures on 
which they prey. Next, there is the knowledge that 
the dog, not being itself a flying animal, has sense 
enough not toattempt the pursuit of prey which can 
avail itself of this sure and easy method of escape. 
Next, there is the conclusion from all this knowledge, 
that if the dog is to be induced to chase it, it must be 
led to suppose that the power of flight has been some- 
how lost. And then there is the farther conclusion 
that this can only be done by such an accurate imita- 
tion of a disabled bird as shall deceive the enemy into 
a belief in the possibility of capture. And lastiy, there 
are all the powers of memory and the qualities of 
imagination which enable good acting to be per- 
formed. All this reasoning and all this knowledge is 
certainly involved in the action of the bird-mother, 
just as certainly as reasoning and knowledge of amuch 
profounder kind is involved in the structure or adjust- 
ment.of the organic machinery by which and through 
which the action is itself performed.” 





A FEW CENTENNIALS AND MILLENNIALS. 
(Chicago Journal of Commerce.} 

100 years ago— American Independence. 

200 years ago—King Philip (the Indian) defeated and 
slain; habeas corpus in England. 

500 years ago—Massacre of St. Bartholomew; Spanish 
Armada preparing. 

400 years ago—Printing invented; Isabella the com- 
ing queen. 

500 years ago—The days of Tamerlane, the Turk, and 
Chaucer, the English poet. 

600 years ago—Baliol and Bruce, Richard Bacon, 
Thomas Aquinas; House of Hapsburg founded. 


_ 





700 years ago—Richard Coeur de Lion and Saladin, . 


Sultan of Egypt, measuring swords in Palestine. 

860 years ago—William the Conqueror. 

900 years ago—Hugh Capet, the Frenchman. 

1,000 years ago—Alfred the Great. 

1,100 years ago—Charlemagne and 
Raschid. 

1,260 years ago—Mahometanism making lively work 
in Constantinople and other places. 

1,500 years ago—Old Chosroes, the Persian, lives by 
murder, aud the Pope is made a secular judge among 
kings. 

1,400 years ago—The Saxons lively in Britain. Clovis 
establishes the French monarchy and the Visigoths 
conquer Spain. 

1,500 years ago—The Roman Empire having legis- 
lated many years in favor of capital against labor 
begins to fall to pieces. 

1,600 years ago—The world has nothing better to do 
than to broach and denounce heresies and get up 
religious persecutions. 

1,700 years ago—Marcus Aurelius, 
Plutarch. 

1,800 years ago—Jerusaiem destroyed and Herculé 
aneum and Pompeii buried. 

1,876 years ago—All the world at peace and Christ 
born. 

6,000 years ago—Adam rose to the dignity of a large 
real-estate owner, but by poor management was driven 
into involuntary bankruptcy. 


Haroun al 


Tacitus and 


THE LETTER M.—Much has been said lately 
about the fatality of the letter B, but in the South- 
west M seems to be bearing a prejudice. The Vicks- 
burg Herald reports that while steamer Mary Bell was 
wrapped in flames, Capt. Hicks, who stood looking on 
with an air of mingled sorrow and admiratien, ex- 
claimed: ‘* Never, never will I give another steamboat 
aname commencing with an M. I am not supersti- 
tious,’’ headded, ‘‘ but a strange fatality seems to fol- 
low boats whose names begin with an M. I'll never do 
so again.’’ The papers give a list of the many packets 
that bave sunk, blown up, and burned during the past 
quarter of a century, whose names commence with 
the letter M. They are as follows: Moselle, Monsoon, 
Moravian, Mound City, Maid of Orleans, Medoc, Mary 
Agnes, Montauk, Mail, two Magentas, Monarch, Meta- 
mora, Maggie Hayes, Maggie, Maria, Memphis, two 
Mohawks, Mayflower, Michigan, two Mountaineers, 
two Moguls, Martha Jewett, Marquette, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Mail Boy, Mermaid, Mandern, Monarch No. 
2, Monsoon No. 2, Martha Washington, Mohican, Marie 
Denning, Mameluke, Magnolia, Mittie Stephens, May 
Lowry, and Mary Bell. 








—The smuggling of lace is a very important 
and interesting feature in its history. From 1708 
downward we are told that in England the prohibition 
of lace went for nothing. Ladies would have foreign 
lace, and if they could not smuggle it themselves the 
smuggler brought it tothem. ‘ Books, bottles, babies, 
boxes, and umbrellas daily poured out their treas- 
ures.”’ Everybody smuggled. At one period much 
lace was smuggled into France from Belgium by 
means of dogs trained for the purpose. A dog was 
caressed and petted at home, fed on the fat of the 
land, then, after a season, sent across the frontier, 
where he was tied up, half starved and ill-treated, 
The skin of a bigger dog was then fitted to his body, 
and the intervening space filled with lace. The dog 
was then allowed to escape and make his way home, 
where he was kindly welcomed with his contraband 
charge. These journeys were repeated till the French 
custom-house, getting scent, by degrees put an end to 
the traffic. Between 1820 and 1836, 40,287 dogs were 
destroyed, a reward of three francs being given for 
each. 





—The third largest bell in use in the world was 
recently placed in the southern tower of the cathedral 
in Cologne, Germany. Three castings were madé,of 
metal obtained by melting French cannov captured 
during the Franco-Prussian war. Two were unsuccess- 
ful, but the third was perfect. The twenty guns used 
weighed 50,000 German pounds, and to these was added 
80,000 Ibs. of tin. The time of melting was but ten 
hours, and twenty-nine minutes sufficed to fill the 
mould. The cooling continued for four weeks. The 
bell is 10 ft. 8 in. high, and 11 ft. 2in. in diameter. Its 
total weight is over 25 tons. Of the larger bells in 
existence, two, those of Moscow, weighing respectively 
193 and 63 tons, are broken. Pekin has one bell weigh- 
ing 53 tons, and Novgorod, Russia, one of 31 tons—both 
of which are in use. 





—A Chicago man throws out this suggestion in 
the Journad of that city: ‘I have a plan to heat cars 
of all kinds that entirely does away with the chances 
of burning in case of accident. I would use no stoves, 
hot water or steam, but would use red-hot shot that 
weigh 100 pounds each, placed in a box under the car, 
with registers in the floor of the car. Five balls would 
heat the car for four hours; the furnaces for heat- 
ing to be placed along the stations, 100 miles apart. 
In case of accident there would be no stove in the car 
to burn the passengers, as in the recent case of the 
proprietor of the Sherman House, on the Harlem road, 
Mr. Holmes, of the South Side Horse Railroad Com- 
pany, has given it a trial, and is pleased with its 
working.” 
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farm any Garden, 


~ CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS IN CORN CULT- 
URE—RESPONSES FROM FARMERS. 


HE correspondence coming to hand from 


| 





thoreugh paneer works relating to the soil and its | 
culture, the more assured and successful are the re- | 
sults they achieve. Reading stimuiates thought and | 
quickens the dormant energy of the mind; and this 
fact, while it holds good in regard to every occupa- | 
tion, is perhaps still more true in the case of farming. 
The numerous valuable books on agriculture sup- 


| plied by the above Company comprise some three or | 


farmers in various parts of the country in regard | 


te this competition clearly shows the importance they 
attach to our great national grain crop. 
ly the intention of many to test this cereal more thor- 
eughly during the coming season than ever before. 

One wan writes to me from Ohio that he has a 
clover field of ten acres that was thoroughly top- 
@ressed last fall with a view of planting it to corn 
this spring. He has always made corn a leading crop, 
and once got nearly a hundred bushels from an acre. 
He now intends to make an extra effort, and whether 
he wins a premium or not he is confident of getting au 
abundant yield, and that, he says, with much truth, 
will be itself a prize worth contending for at any time, 
and still more so on this occasion. 

Another farmer, in Kentucky, writes that hefintends 
to compete for several of the offers, and especially for 
the largest yield fromm a single grain, because he thinks 
he will thereby get a better quality of corn, and 
heavier weight, and-will prepare the way for a larger 
yield by the acre in after years. 

An enterprising widow who has a flourishing farm 
in a Western State writes that her late husband, * pre- 
vious to bis recent death, was for many years connect- 
ed with the Board of Agriculture, and received the 
highest premium for the most productive farm in the 
State,” and adds that she “intends to compete for 
these Centennial premiums.” 

Other letters of similar import to these are continu- 
ally coming to hand, and all of them indicate the same 
growing interest in the culture and development of 
the corn crop. CONRAD WILSON, 


A GOOD FORMULA FOR MANURE. 


THE following has been tried and is highly ree- 
ommended by Mr. Royal Smith, of Millington, Mass. 
On grass lands and potatoes the effect was admirable: 

1. Two cords of fresh cow dung. 

2. Ten bushels of plaster. 

3. Five ** salt. 

4 120 pounds sulphate of potash. 

The mode of preparing this compost is described as 
follows: ‘It was composed of about two cords of good, 
green cow dung, made in the stable, under cover, 
mingled with ten bushels of plaster and five bushels of 
salt.: The heap was cut over carefully four times dur- 
ing the summer, the lumps beat out, and the whole 
thoroughly intermingled, and the last time it was cut 
over, two hundred and fifty pounds of German potash 
salts, said to contain sixty per cent. of sulphate of 
potash, was also mingled with it.” As a top-dressing 
te grass it was applied one bushel to asquare rod. On 
early potatoes, a yt to a hill. 

THE LEGACY THAT CROPS LE. AVE 
SOIL. 


Iv has been found by some remarkable experi- 
ments made in Germany by Doctor Weiske and others, 
that the stubble and roots left in the earth by crops 
that have been harveated add to the soil much more 
nutritive value than is commonly supposed. These 
experiments fully explain the great value of clover as 
a preparatory crop for wheat, and for all other crops 
which are not manured with nitrogen, potash, and 
phospbates. 

The clover of a single acre has been found to leave 
nitrogen enough for 116 bushels of wheat, phosphoric 
acid enough for 114 bushels, and potash enough for 78 
bushels. Moreover, it is found that most of this valu- 
abke material is left in the best possible condition for 
use. Whether the nitrogen of the clover comes wholly 
or partly from the soil, or from the air, it is certainly 
taken from a condition in which it is of little use to 
most crops, and is converted into an available one, 
20 that practically the clover is a creator of nitrogen 
in the soil as it is also an efficient purveyor of potash 
and phosphoric acid. 


TO INSURE A ‘PROFITABLE ¢ CORN CROP. 


A VERY intelligent Maryland farmer reports the 
following combination of fertilizers as a valuable 
application to corn: 

5 bushels hen dung 
_ x fine bone dust. 
10 dried peat.... . 
3¢ bushel common salt _— 
Ie bushels land plaster... 
5 pails of chamber lye 


The above is doubtless a good for mabe. but would be 


IN THE 


per acre. 


“ 


ry 


| useful, and many of them standard works. 
It is evident- | 


| acknowledged authority on the subjects of which they 





yield. 








| I have been helped into a higher divine life more by this 


greatly improved by the addition of wood ashes, or in ' 


the absence of these, muriate of potash; also by 
doubling the quality of each line and tripling the 
amount of peat. This manure, if the other conditions 
are right, ought to bring from 90 to 100 bushels of corn, 
and in some soils would do still better. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
THE RURAL PUBLISHING Co., 78 Duane street, 


N. Y.—No better service can be rendered to the tiller | 


reasonable prices on topics connected with his busi- 
ess. The more our farmers can be induced to read 


ef the soil than to furnish him with good books at | than they have ever had before, and with warmer love and 


four hundred volumes, all of which are instructive and 
Among 
the latter a few are worthy of especial mention. 
Randall’s ‘Practical Shepherd,” Willard’s ‘ Dairy | 
Husbandry,” Allen’s ‘‘American Cattle,” Quin’s | 
- Money in the Garden,” ‘The People’s Poultry 
Book,” and Willard’s ‘ Practical Butter Book” are | 


treat. These and other miscellaneous works, com- 
prising all the leading topics of husbandry, are offered 
to farmers at reasonable prices. Certainly among five 
or six million tillers of the soil there ought to be a 
large demand forsound and profitable reading matter. 


WakbD’'s FERTILIZER COMPANY, 248 Washington 
St., Boston. Andrew H. Ward, Treasurer.—The cata- 
logue of this company comprises special fertilizers for 
wheat, corn, cotton, clover, tobacco, turnips, and, in 
fact, for nearly all crops of the field and garden. 
These fertilizers are put up in packages at various 
prices, and are also delivered in bulk at fifteen dollars 
per ton. In addition to their own special lines this 
company also offers for sale an assortment of chemical 
manures, ground bone, &c. Their seed fertilizers and 
other goods are commended by numerous practical 
men who have tested them. 





THE ONE HUNDRED DAys ToMATO; J. A. Foote, 
Terra Haute, Ind.—This tomato is a new candidate 
for public favor, and is commended to the attention 
of gardeners and others as an early variety with vari- 
ous points of excellence. It is deseribed as easy to 
keep, uniform in ripening, of fine flavor and prolific 
lf these qualities hold out according to the 
indications thus far presented, it is destined to become 
a general favorite. 


THE COLLINS IMPROVED GANG PLOW, Chap- 
man’s patent; Collins & Co., Hartford, Ct.—The fol- 
lowing merits are claimed for this implement: 1. 
Simplicity; 2. Durability ; 3. Light draft; 4. Freedom 
from clogging; 5. Adaptation to two or more horses; 
6. It can be operated by walking or riding; 7. It can 
do the work of any other and do it better; 8. It is the 
cheapest in the end. Surely such an implement must 
be well worth trying. 


Publisher s Department. 
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MORE LETTERS. 


rJXHERE is no falling off in the number of 
friendly letters which reach us daily. We 
annex a few more to-day. 
The first is from a prominent Deacon of a 
ehurech in Hemniker, New Hampshire, who says : 
“We have had the reading of the Christian Union for the 
year past by borrowing from my brother. But it was then 
second hand and to be returned. Now it comes fresh. and 
will be kept for future reference, which will be of great 
value to me. I have, like yourself, been exceedingly an- 
noyed by what comes to us in the -——, and would | 
have long since discontinued but for much that it con-. 
tains that is valuable that we do not get from other 
sources. IT am out of all patience with the spirit of 
towards Mr. Beecher. It is the spirit of the evil one and 
not of Christ. And I am perfectly astonished that so many 
ministers of the Gospel show the same spirit. I did think 
that, after the result of the Council, composed of many of 
the noblest, wisest and best men of our land, the mouths of 
the croakers would be stopped. But they still keep their 
eackle agoing. There is a plant the more it is trampled upon 
the richer and more delightful is the perfume it sends forth 
into the surrounding atmosphere. So with Beecher. Never 
flowed forth from man a purer, nobler and more helpful 
power than comes from him from week to week. I feel that 
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power that has come from him than by all other human in- 
etrumentalities. The Lord has raised bim up todo a great 
work for this generation, and he will not allow his enemies 
to thwart his purposes. 


C. H. K., of Dunbar, Pa., writes : 


**T hope the Christian Union banner may long continue un- 
furled at the front of the Christian crusade against all isms, 
of which sectarian has been chief. 

‘** Allow me to add my humble testimony of sympathy and 
confidence in Mr. Beecher. Of evidence, such us it is, there 
has been enough to condemn a saint had it possessed the im- 
portant requisite of truth, but as total depravity I naturally 
ignore, am therefore in favor of accepting Mr. Beecher’s 
original explanation as the true state of the case, Mr. -— 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


W. E., of Nashua, N. H., says: 


*T congratulate you with all my heart upon the results of 
the Council. It must have immense weight from the num- 
ber and character of the men who composed it, and from 
their personal influence upon the communities where they 
dwell. Tam sure they have returned to their homes with a 
better understanding of Plymouth Church and its pastor 


sympathy. They cannot fail to have been deeply impressed 
with the noble candor and frankness which characterized 
every statement that was made, and which testified so clearly 








to your desire that everything should be brought to light, 
and that you had nothing to conceal. 

‘** After all, Mr. Beecher, there is much sweetness ia this bit- 
tercup. Isthere not? Inthe heart of your noble wife, and 
in the hearts of your true friends there were depths of love 
and devotion which you would never have penetrated but 
for this. May God bless them for their faithfulness! You 
have found his grace sufficient for you, not only giving fyeu 
strength to endure, but to bear patiently and cheerfully. 
I believe that in God's own good time, when his purpose is 
accomplished, the cloud will be lifted. In that day, how can 
those who have so deeply injured you, and the cause of 
Christ, ever forgive themselves for having do\bted? You 
will pardon one who is unknown to you, but to whom youd 


| face and words are very familiar, for thus trespassing upon 


your time. 


E. R., of Northeast, Pa., says: 


“From my childhood Henry Ward Beecher'’s name has been 
very dear to me. All of my religious thought has come 
from his teachings. 

“I wish it were possible for me to be in his ehurch as mem- 
ber, even if I reside so far away from him! My heart has 
been stirred to its depths in sympathy during his late afflie- 
tion. I hay® not spcken to a person the second time who 
doubted his integrity. 

‘*May God bless him more and more, and add many years 
to his already useful life in the service of our Lord and 
Master.” 





EX PIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THS 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FUR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





TO OUR AGEN 

WE desire to request our agents to send all 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially afd us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certfi- 
eates are requested to send the number of the 
certifleate with the name. 





REMITTANCES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by MongEy OrperRs. When checks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Must not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the change 
in the date of their address-label that their money has 
been received; new subscribers will get their paper, 
which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal receipt 
be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal 
card must be enclosed with the remittance, for that 
purpose. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


Ir the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
ether periodicals, we will send it at 83.00. The price 
of the periodical is given below. These prices include 
no premiums, ercept where specified. N.B.—If you 


| want any periodical not mentioned in this list, write 


us, and we will give prices by return mail. 











Club Retail 

Ph Pa 

ostage ostay 

MONTHLIES. Prepat1. Prepatd. 

CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper’s — are $5.50 $4.00 
me Te GOIARY 0000000 -sscccces 5 4.00 

bed bad ” Soribaee's MWonthiy i 4.08 
° 2A * @t. Nicholas................. 3.00 
o - - The Atlantic Monthly... 4.00 
sad ae “ Lippineott’s Magazine.. 4.00 
pal > yes merican ——— 150 
- me “ Arthur’s Magazine......... 2.50 
* se sa Phrenological ‘Jourual . 3.00 
sd ees * The Nu wreer econcececresseces 1.40 
oo es * The Eeclectic...............- L 5.00 
~ “g “ The pan Magazine..... 2.70 
5 - “ Appleton’s Medic’ eat 3.50 4.00 
sa 7 = mestic Monthly......... 2 1A 
a * “ Popular Science Monthly.. 4.50 5.08 
“ wi “ Peterson’s Magazine....... 1.50 2.00 
= “ Scientific Farmer. ......... &% 1.00 

° y * Teaeher’s Monthly.!....... & 1.00 

WEEKLIES. 

” = - Harper's Weekly........... ' 4.00 
* = * Harper’s Bazar..... ven 4.00 
’ - . yd 8 ae. Age 8.00 
552 7” ” N. Tribune.......... 2.00 
re o me ¥ BRED. oo vccescessccecce-e 3.00 
pe “ Scientific American 3.20 
” = os “ with aga 6.% 8.2 
oe ae * Youth’s Companion........ $2.45 1.75 
> ba © BDoceccniecsvctcccocess 1.70 2.0 


es With life-size portrait of a: $4.50; retail price, 95.00. 
+ Including Premium Engravi 
+ Must be new Subscription. es 





RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four eopies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (ald 
sent at one time), will be entitled to a copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order of 
H. C. Kina, Publisher. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Address 


‘‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New York» 








